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LITBRATURSG. 


SIR MARMADUKE POLE. 


Sir Marmaduke Pole was a sturdy old knight — 

Who in war and in peace had done every man right ; 

He lived with his neighbours in loving accord, 

Save the Abbot and Monks, whom he fiercely abhorr’d, 
This rough old Sir Marmaduke Pole. 


He sat like a king in his old castle-hall, 

With guests round his table, and servants at call ; 

He whoop’d to the falcon, he huuted the deer,— 

If down by the Abbey, his comrades could hear 
A growl from Sir Marmaduke Pole. 


Now Sir Marmaduke lay on his leave-taking bed ; 
And he smiled on the mourners, and tranquilly said, 
**T can trust my poor soul to the Lord God of Heav’n, 
Though living unpriested, and dying unshriv’n ; 
Say goodbye to old Marmaduke Pole.” 





But his lady and others do sorely repine 

Hg thus should decease like an ox or a swine. 

A message ia haste to the Abbey they send ; 

For there’s frost on the tongue, and the arm cannot bend, 
Of sturdy Sir Marmaduke Pole. 


Says my Lady, “ Too long have I yielded my mind.” 
Says Richard, “ To go with the world I’m ioclined.” 
“OQ Mother of Mercy!’ sobs Jane his young spouse, 
“© Saviour, thou wert not disown’d in this house !”” 
And she prays for Sir Marmaduke Pole. 


Good Abbot Ambrosius forgets every wrong, 

And speeds to the gate which repeil’d him so long. 

The stair (‘* Pax vobiscum !’’) is strange to his tread. ; 

He puts everyone forth. There’s no yoice from the bed “> 
r Of quiet Sir Marmaduke Pole. . 


Again the door opens ; they enter the place. 
Pale, rigid, and stern, lies the well-belov’d face. 
“ The Church, through God’s mercy and blessed Saint John, 
Has received in her bosom a penitent son.” 
So parted Sir Marmaduke Pole. 


Who feasts with Sir Richard? Who shrives Lady Jane? 

Whose mule to the Castle jogs right, without rein? 

Our Abbey has moorland and meadowland wide, — 

Where, hawking and bunting, so proudly would ride 
This headstrong Sir Marmaduke Pole. 


In the chancel they buried Sir Marmaduke Pole ; 
And sang many masses for good of his soul. 

Amidst praying and chiming, and incense and flame, 
His bones fell to dust. You may still read bis name 


In blurr’d letters,—Sir Parmaduke Pole. W. A. 





HORACE FOR LADIES. 
car. 1. 5. 
Quis multé gracilis te puer in rosé. 
With what bandsome swell who serves the Queen 
Are you flirting, widow, now, 
And fur whom does the fragrant bandoline 
Hold down those braids of glossy sheen 
Beside that ivory brow? 


With whom do you sit in the pleasant gloom 
Of your crimsom opera-box— 
For whom by your side is there always room, 
And a look of vexation you assume 
When some other dandy knocks? 


Poor young officer, faultless swell, 
Lad with emproidered shirt, 
One of these days you’ll know too well 
That it ’s a most uopleasant sell 
To be spoons on that heartless flirt. 


Hangs in my hall a hat, once gay, 
Which I had not worn a month, 

When I ran in the rain to buy a bouquet, 

That as soon as I'd gone, she gave away 
To Brooks of the Onety-Onth. 


se 


A RIDE THROUGH THE RAISIN COUNTRY. 


It was three o'clock of an August morning, and the soft deep blue 
darkness of the Andalus an fir t was punctuated with golden and 
diamond stars, that seemed to wink at me as, half-sleepily, I tugged-to 
my carpet-bag, eventually, after a hard struggle, got the better of it and 
locked it with a chirping click of triumph. I descended the silent stone 
stairs of the Fonda Europa, thinking of Gil Blas’s scampish but amusing 
nigbt adventures, fell over two pails, one pair of boots and a tin dust- 
pan, and debouched by a s'de door into the now silent diligence office, 
whrre the shaffle and pawing of hoofs indicated the presence of horses. 

But I mast go back, or I shall never get oa with the story of my won- 
derful ride through that enchanted Moorish country. My ride came to 
me thas. I and Major Hodgins, of the Mounted Bombardiers, at present 
stationed at the Rock (as subs, with half-fretful love, call Gibraltar, 
when they do not contract it to Gib,) had come to Malagu from Bailen, 
the scene of the only real victory over the French and Spanish ever gained 
in the late Peninsular Wer. Tired of the City of Raisins, we determined 
to push on at once, hot and fast, for Granada, the city of the Moorish pa- 
lace. Before we bad well got down our muscated-grapes and white 
bread, we hurried to the diligence office, invid by a red-lettered board 
inscribed with the pames of a dozen or twocities. A severe old Don 
looked at us over his stern steel spectacles, and referred to endless books 
muttering. It was of a0 use ; people were hurrying back from batking 
and the bull-fight, from Malaga to Granada. There were no seats for 
fifteen days. Imagine no conveyance, or, rather, no places vacant, from 





fifty in the shade, and I am afraid the Don grew offended at our impa- 
tience, closed his books, nibbed his pen, and, refasing to answer any fur- 
ther applications, began piling up a Nelson column of figures and then 
ranning up red lines with his pen as if he were climbing a ladder. In 
vain we clung to the mahogany rails of his desk, and, through the bars, 
put imaginary cases of possible misfortunes attendant on fifteen days’ de- 
lay. Don Fulano was deaf and dumb. In vain we talked about the 
Swiss system of Supplements, which were put on the road as postecripts | 
for residue travellers who could not be accommodated by the regular | 
diligence. In vain we enlisted allies in the shape of a volable negro | 
boots in a yellow jacket, who, with a shoe in one hand and a brush in | 
the other, addressed entreaties to Don Fulano worthy of Cicero in his | 
best days. In vain he was joined by a friendly one-eyed touter in a rusty 
black-craped hat, who threw himself into pathetic attitudes worthy of | 
the old judicial Roman mimics who did the gestures while Cato did the 
speaking. All they did was to drive the Don almost to persoval violence. 
The black Cicero and the Cyclops touter fied before his uplifted ruler. 
After some quieter diplomacy, however, and the shovel-boarding of a 
stray half-doliar, Don Fulano grew more civil. Don Denaro had done 
what neither Cicero ror Demosthenes could do. 
Joy, joy in Avelon! Don Fulano erases the name of an old woman, 
who can eafely be defied, and whose fifteen days are of no importance, 
and inserts ? “ Whose name, Sefior?”? Hodgins and I looked at 
each other. We agree to toss up. Don Fulano puts his pen behind his 
ear, and buddles up to the rails to see the “ sortes ;” the old divination 
by lot. Up goes the dollar in a silvery somersault, 
“ Heads or tails? Man or woman?” 
“ Woman,” I cry. 
It comes the Queen of Spain, and I win. 
Hodgins, before convivial and noisy, looked blank. I drew him apart 
into the little den of my friend the negro boots. I proposed to him tbat 
he should hire two horaes and a guide, and ride over the spur of the 
Sierra Nevada, by way of Velez, Malaga, and Alhama (Byron’s Alhama,) 
to Granada—fairy-land, sugar-canes, oleauders, Arabian nights, &c. 
“ And perhaps get murdered?” said Hodgins, taking to his cigar-case. 
“T don’t seem to see it. Riding, whea off duty, is a bore.” 
“ My dear fellow,” said I, with a quiet diplomatic smile, “I only said 
this to try you. J will be kuight errant, and ride over the mountain, as 
es will not let me over-ride your objections. I start to-morrow mora- 
og at three ; you at twelv@ to-night. You will be fourteen hours going, 
I two days; but never mind— 
. Come what, come may, 

Time and the tide water out the roughest day.” 
“ Delightful plan,” said Hodgins, gaining heart. “Beware! I admire 
your pluck: I have a great miud to go with you. Good bye. I’ll go and 
order a cold fowl and a melon, to take with me for the night, for I shan’t 
sleep a wink.” 
Hodgins was a lady’s man, and a polite man, but self-denial was a vir- 
tue he had not learnt. If I had been murdered in the mountains, he 
would have said: “‘ Bless my soul! Poor devil! I thought he was do- 
ing a foolish thing. I am sorry I cannot stop for his funeral ; I must be 
back, you know, at Gib; my leave expires!” 
My preparations were soon made. I filled my flask with Amontillado, 
and ordered some biscuits. El Moro, the guide, was to knock at my door 
at half-pasttwo. Till then—it was now six—what to do? I read Ford 
and Don Quixote for half an hour ; then got out on the balcony, and lis- 
tened to the military band performing a dirge in the Alameda for some 
Don Donothing ; watched the ladies with the fluttering fans, the priests 
and soldiers. Then, as it got darker, I sat on my chair and marked the 
houses opposite—so open and transparent—each window a little domes- 
tic picture. That shop at the bottom, with the luminous red curtain be- 
fore the door, is the barber’s ; a little toy brass basin dangles over the 
threshold. The barber is a Madrid man, for I can hear him lisp his th’s 
as the Northern Spaniards do, calling it Castilian ; much to the contempt 
of Andalucians. That sort of stable-door next to it with an iron grating 
over the top, (there being no visible window at al!) is the King’s Foun- 
tain, I can see the luminous golden green cloth and the ivory balls run- 
ning about, knocking their heads together. There is a great hum of 
voices in the street ; but no fierce defiant whistling nor rebellious street 
cries, impudent and insulting. That place opposite, with the wide open 
doorway, is the diligence office, the boards at the door-posts are painted 
with red letters on white ground, and remind me of the diamonds in a 
pack of cards. Those quiet chatty burgesses ceated on chairs at the door, 
are people waiting to go by the Madrid diligence at eight o’clock. Part 
of them are El Tato’s quadrille (gang) of bull-fighters, going back to 
Madrid. They would be pleasant company, and full of stories of gladia- 
tor daring, such as short-sighted Nero would have rejoiced to see through 
the emerald spy-glass we are told he used. I ring the bell, order up 
some preserved peaches in syrap, pour out a deep draught of wine and 
water, and amuse myself by listening to the new sounds, and determine 
to save up my system for the néxt day’s fourteen hours in the saddle, slip 
under the pink mosquito curtaiu and try to sleep; though the hour is 
supernaturally early. First one side then the other; the curtains make 
it close and hot, and there is a hum in the street ; but I dare not shut 
the glass windows, for there is no chimney in the room. I determine to 
sleep. I clench my eyes, and think fixedly of nothing. I try the old 
tricks, count till I outrival Cocker, Bidder, Babbage, and De Morgan. I 
try to wear myself out with staring at a veil of darkness. I fancy smoke 
rising from my koees in a blue, wavy columo. I know that, when I get 
my mind to the focus of a single thought, unbroken and entire, that one 
thought will be sleep. But all these mental efforts rouse me to quite a 
creative state of wakefulness. Now, at last, I am getting into a fancy of 
sinking on my back through miles of sea, in search of the flaw in the At- 
lantic telegraph, when the door bursts open, aud Hodgins enters. 

“ Farewell, old boy! Iadmire your pluck. You’ll have a delicious 
ride. They're putting the horses to. Good-bye, God bless you ; we shall 
meet again at Philippi.” He was gone. I beard the old diligence ten 
minutes after, roll, toss, and jumble off on its fourteen-hour course. 

I fell asleep, and when a sharp hurrying knock of El Moro woke me, I 
did as I have before told you. 

“ Full purse and full stomach never tire,’’ said El Moro, a dry thin old 
young man, in a grey jacket. 

“ A merry heart goes all the day,” said I, capping him from the divine 
Williams. 

I had taken the greatest possible precaution the day before, to get the 
best horse in the landlord's stable, knowing that a long and dangerous 
ride lay before me. Ihad gone into the dark shrine of Jupiter Ammo- 
nia, all but arm in arm with the negro boots in the yellow jacket 
before-named, and had had my pick of the row of sullen eyed, lank steeds 
that pulled at their chains as I passed behind their rows of heels. I re- 
jected the special horses pointed me out by the Boots, and fixed on a good 
natured, robust black cob, sound of wiud and limb, aud able, I was 
sure, from his sinewy flank, to bear much fatigue. I chose himina 
solemn way ; aud El Moro, the guide, approved likewise. 








London to Derby for fifteen days! My blood rose to two hundred and 


twitter, at the first chill of dawn, will you believe it? I find myself 
hoaxed, into a vile, flea bitten grey, with a hiccupping stumble, that 
seizes him at regular intervals of four minutes. I am, however, afraid 
of disturbisg the temper of El Moro, as I am at his mercy for nearly two 
days ; so | pocket the insult, and go hiccupping on. If { hint at Hiccup’s 
infirmity, stolid El Moro asserts he is muy fuerte (very strong, a horse of 
fortitude that never tires; then quotes the proverb, ‘‘ He who goes on, 
gets there,” and, tying his saddle-bags pinchingly tighter, remarks that 
** fast bind is fast find,” or, as he rhymes it, Quien bien ata, bien desata. 
There is something Quixotic in El Moro as he clinks over the trottoir 
erect and leen in his grey jacket, his neat shoes with rusty spurs in them, 
a good apple-twig for a switch, and my red and green umbrella, fastened 
at his pummel above his own cloth jacket, which he keeps for the cold 
mountains, when we shall get near the all but perpetual snow patches of 
the sierra. There is a determined gravity and caution, as of a Hadji or 
Bedouin guide, in his air. His black turban cap is tied on by a string 
fastening under his beardless chin. If I stop a moment behind, he turns 
to look after me. He is as faithful, dull a Sancho as Eoglish traveller 
ever had. 

It is very quict in the streets ; the lamps bura dim like yellow flowers 
with glow-worms inside them; the trot and clatter, and dust of our 
horses’ hoofs, sound quite startling in the hush of the night. The drowsy 
sentinels, in the brown coats, try to look vigilant and suspicious when 
they see us. We clink along the dusty Alameda with the faded acacias 
and deserted seats—pass hundreds of grated windows and closed shops— 
chink and scuffle alternately past merchants’ houses aud over public 
walks, and come out at last by the broad quay, to the sea-shore ; where 
the be-plamed waves, a little white and angry about the lips, seem com- 
plaining, and asking where the men are gone who, all day, sift maize 
into heaps, crush raisins into tubs, and roll melons in and dut of ships ; 
where the terra-cotta images of boys that, all day, dive and splash off 
these brown rock-slabs—where the striped awninged boats and the bare- 
footed fishermen ? : 

Oui pace is not fast, because our horses have got fourteen hours of it 
before them. We amble under the castle whose low lines of wall look 
much as when Blake threatened it. We look down from the dusty bill 
that commands the town. The white column of the light-house by the 
Quarantins horbour, where the deadly yellow flag flies, is to the right ; 
remind though J can hardly believe, that it is the same place that 
I apent an hobir at this morning, down at the jetty-head, watching the 
blue waves race up to kiss and teaze the land ; when the distant hills 
looked like brown velvet and solid amethyst, as they were either far or 
near. Then there was that great American steamer there, with one great 
red port-hole open, as if it had received a gory stab which would not 
heal,—now all mystery and dimness that clears, however, every moment. 
One mule, laden with grass-net panniers of charcoal, is all that passes us 
till we get past the first poor suburb cottages and out in the broad sea- 
shore road, which is a foot deep, in thick lava dust, 

Then rises a great whirl of dust in the distance, answering to that 
which clouds from our eight hoofs and suddenly a string of donkeys bear 
down upon us by twos and threes, and in clumps of eight anu ten. Now 
our trouble begins ; for they raise a dust so thick that the 
distant ones become quite invisible, and it is difficult to avoid 
them, but for the monotonous clip-clap, ding-dong-bell, that the leader 
donkey wears consequentially round his neck. These are donkeys from 
the vineyards round Velez Malaga, bringing the Christmas rai-ias of 
England for shipment at Malaga, where the holds of dozens of vessels 
gape aud cry for them, that the ships may depart and be early at the 
Mincing Lane market. Every donkey carries twelve small square deal 
boxes ; six on each side of his panniers, which rest on a padded pack- 
saddle. Every donkey has a head-stall or fillet, or shaving brush of red, 
with plaited ornaments or cruppers of red and rhubarb yellow, that give 
them an oriental and novel look. Let the donkey be of a silvery-grey or 
brown, and scrubby as an old hair portmanteau that bas been rubbed 
into sore patches, still there was always the pink sbaving-brush on the 
forehead, the smart neck-trapping, or the black and yellow crapper. 

As for the drivers—for there were generally two and a boy to each 
half-dozen donkeys—they were not all Andalucians, with linen jackets 
and black round caps; but many of them were Valencians and Astu- 
rians, wearing the loose white linen drawers and plaids of their province, 
—wild, elf-haired, hard brown men, generally, doubled up and riding on 
side-saddles, their bandaged and sandalled-feet jogging recklessly to the 
caterpillar propulsive jog of the favoured donkey. You always saw 
their approach indicated by the red sparks of their cigarettes, breaking 
through the white dust-clouds that wrapped them. As to the raisin- 
hoxes, which were all stamped and branded, they were banded together 
with grass ropes. The boys ran by the sides of the donkeys, shouting 
out their nuames—Pepe, or Juan, or Maraquita—for endearment, and 
occasionally thwacking a truant beast that stayed to nibble gluttonoasly 
at road-side patches of Indian corn, or some thorny-looking bush that 
stuck itself spitefully out of the black way-side sand. It was a sorry 
meal ; but then the epicure, you must remember, was only an ass. Poor 
creature, he had never read a cookery-book. Every now and then, as 
the endless troop after troop, with more or less speed, scuffled jostled 
past, I heard a Coty ballad about a certain Don Antonio or El Cam- 
peador, break out and quicken into ® chorus, nasal but stirring. 

These were the raisins tbat will smoke at many a Christmas table at 
home. I shall see them at Mrs. P.’s and Mr. S.’s, and sbail little think 
that those were the old friends I saw driving along in the small boxes on 
the sea-shore of Malaga. I now am burning hot ; then I shall be pinched 
with cold, and amongst a crowd of eager, bappy faces, shall forget all 
about Hiccup, my Rosinante, and grave El Moro. — 

Now and then, at a bend of the sea-side road which sloped down to the 
sea, where a stranded Dutch ship still held up one drowning arm out of 
the water, we would come to a patient donkey, standing by an alarmed 
boy kneeling over a white pile of square brick-sbaped boxes which had 
fallen to the ground, owing to some unlucky flaw in the cord that is 
usually twisted and knotted a thousand times round, over and under the 
precious cases that contain the future plum puddings of Eugland. Woe 
to little Perez, should his strong-armed father guess the nature of his 
loitering, if one lid be split, or one box leak out its withered grapes. Now 
laggard at a wine-stall canters past us to join the caravan of his compa- 
nions. Now a dozen boys who have leagued together for mischief or 
talk, or perhaps a bath in come quiet pool under’a sun-scorched rock, 
huddle past in a rough trot, trying to make up for lost time. All day, 
from dark and dawn to sunset and duek, these strings aud trains of pack- 
asses, with their smoking, tramping, side-eaddle drivers, pass us by twos, 
threes, and dozens at a time, for the vintage has begun on the low, red 
earth-bills, and the raisins are drying fast on the hot terraces of rock 
round Velez Malaga, at the foot of the sierra, where the Moors held out 
so long against the Christians. 

By amy you most not imagine a sharp, defined, level billiard-board 
Macadam road, such as runs from Kennington to Clapham, or from Lei- 
cester Square to Kensington, with tomb-stone records of departed miles, 
and banked terrace side-walks. Oh, no! This is quite another thing. 





He quite agreed to it, yet now, when [ get out of the shadow of the 
houses into tie clear starlight, that seems all in a glow-worm flutter and 





| Even just under the castle of Malaga, from which Blake threatened to 
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re 
look gigantic antediluvian, and maliciousl eccentric. For fences they 
keep out an army, their stalks poe into knotty stabs, gnarled 
and tough as forest wood. I amuse myself nage | as I pace 
Hiccup, piercing the fleshy arms of the aloes, with lunges of my 
switch, with slicing off the fruit or severing them, so that the 
their teeth like a laughing man’s teeth. Or I slash at the quilled leaves 
till I beat them into a green pash, and can draw out the white moist 
threads which the Spaniards use for so many purposes of ornament ; for 
pot almost as serviceable as the cotton which I saw growing near 


This amusement I obtained chiefly when I and El Moro drew bridle 
at some small farm, where a rug psy sort of woman would be driv- 
ing a donkey that, fastened to a yoke, kept plodding lazily round in a 
circle turning the noria (the anaoura of the Moors) or large water wheel, 
which, covered at intervals with red water-jars, kept dipping them into 
the well, and discharging their contents into the garden reservoir. 

Why did we stop when it was getting so burning and fiery hot? To 
buy a draught of water from a green pipkin, and to give our horses each 
& precious balfpennyworth of water out of the roadside tank. How we 
turned up our elbows, and how the horses sucked and panted and drain- 
ed! Even the mill-wheel donkey made the event of our halt a pretext 
for stopping, and was only roused by a shout and a clattering ignoble 
wallop that sent him on, twitching his ears and swinging his rope of a 
tail deprecatingly. At every hat we pass there are calabashes tied up 
for the passing traveller who wishes to be water, and generally a rude 
stall with a dirty red decanter of wine some greasy tumblers to at- 
tract the muleteers. But we want to get to Velez Malaga before noon ; 
and push on. Sometimes there are opaque-looking grapes and shelly, 
earthy-looking pomegranates, or a melon with a green slashed sample 
sliced put of its circumference. 

Hotter! hotter! What will it come to? Shall we not be shrivelled 
or turned to statuettes? More donkeys trumpeting to eaeh other, and 
winding down from the distant rock angles, by the red crumbly earth- 
hill, green with vines, where the vintage is beginning, and where the 
white-walled hacienda, fenced in with orange-trees, stands like a beacon 
to this windtug road, where we only begin to ascend by a viaduct that 
winter torrents roll under, and under the Carthaginian martello-tower on 
the cliff, now left for the hawk and lizard to settle their differences in. 

“Did Hannibal build that?” I ask El Moro. 

“Tt’s only an old castle,” replies my unantiquarian guide loading 
with brown dust-tobacco the white paper tube of his fourth cigarette. 

Now the scene of my Spanish panorama changes ; for I leave the un- 
dulating red hills and their procession of stubby vines and tread away to 
the left through a low lane shaded (a blessing on that word !) by hedges, 
or rather groves, of immense green rushes, with stalks like#vild cane, and 
willowy leaves always on the stir. They are twice my;height, and I 

at them as if { was charging a phalanx of Mussulmen ; for Don 
Quixote is in my mind, and I am in the old region of the water-loving 


i 


Moor. 
Now the rich farms of the Sultan Boabdil are before me, and I amble 
ae broad, hedgeless fields, where the sweet green melons—globes of 
iquid honey to the taste—lie weltering about, surrounded by adry en- 
tanglement and cordage of withered branch and tendril. There are fields 
of sugar-cane, too, green and pleasant to the eye, already high as ripe 
wheat, though not to be bled and cut till spring ; low-lying batateras, or 
sweet potatoes, with fantastic shaped jagged leaves ; tracts of indigo, and 
enclosures of white tasseling maize. There is pepper, too, and there are 
orange tomatoes and orchards of pomegranates ; and everywhere through 
this Baden rippling canals of running water—the sweetest music to the 
ear in a climate all but tropical. Here, too, are hedges of my old friend 
the prickly pear, rough as lions’ tongues or flattened crusted hedgehogs ; 
and, everywhere among the dusty evergreen trees and blossoms I hear 
the droning hum of the cicala; now like a fairy spinning-wheel, now me- 
tallically sharp and gustily restless and monotonous. It singularly ef- 
fects the excited mind does the chink and singing clatter of these invisi- 
ble insects hid among the aloes. You are alone ; there are no birds sing- 
ing ; it must be to you they call. What dothey say? What do they want? 
They are in the too, and ten feet high among the red-green fruit 
of that prickly pear, and up behind the green scoops of the aloes, and all 
singing in whirring unison and at once, with a metallic pulse as if the 
heat had become vocal. The sound is as of a factory at work, deafening 
and sbrill. We have left the mules laden with planks and raisin-boxes, 
the crumbling Carthaginian seaside towers, water-mills creaking, strain- 
ing, and splashing, wine-stalls with resting muleteers, cliffs, desert com- 
mons and sloping vineyards. We leave oxen—patient, waddling beasts 
—dragging at a snail’s pace, high matted carts. We left savage looking 
fishermen staggering fifteen miles to market with yoked panniers of glit- 
tering fish upon their sturdy, sunburnt necks. More dry, dusty beds of 
winter st , more herd gnawing melons, more fishermen mend- 
ing nets under tents ; end we reach, amid a pressing fury of growing heat, 
the place of our noon-day siesta—thanking God for breakfast after our 
eight hours’ ride. 2 
will not relate how the toadying, smiling landlord of the posada at 
Velez Malaga kept, all the time I ate equares of the red saddle he called 
pork, fanning me to keep the flies off my august face, or how he divested 
me of the rich thick coating of white road-dust except where the water 
of stresme we bad splashed in and forded had turned it to wet mud. They 
had no butter ; for the Spaniards get all they use salt, stale, and smell- 
ing, from Holland ; no cheese, because the Spaniards do not care for 
cheese ; 80, at last, weary, vexed, and burnt up with the glare of the last 
few hours’ ride, I threw myself down on the landlord’s bed over the sta- 
bles, and went to sleep till the horses had fed and rested. 

I did not stop long at the birthplace of the great enemy of Wellington, 
and chiefly renowned as having lost more than aha battles! Ihad 
seen the Atalaya towers, and seen the spires and Moorish fortress of the 
old Roman station. I had tasted ths famous sugar-cane honey; I had 
seen the su es from which sprang all those of South America, and 
had heard the legend of Sebastian Pelao, who sacrificed himself to save 
Ferdinand the Catholic from a Moor’s javelin. I had now to mount the 
barren Tejada mountains, on whose tops nothing but the wild rosemary 
and a few aromatic shrubs grow. I have to reach to-night Alhama, the 
Roman and Moorish city of hot springs, the unclean mountain Chelten- 
ham of Spain, only accessible by muleteers. 

El Moro gives the word below my window to boot and saddle. I, tor- 
pid and drowsy, stagger up and mount on the bad eminence of Hiccup, 
who now seems more than usually siiffand lazy. We trot slowly in the 
face of a raging sun you dare not look at, past the trim Almeda, with its 
avenues of young dry trees, and its benches on which a few loafers are 

coping: ‘e get out into lanes and gardens, opening to the level dusty 
plaius, lined with water-courses that are formed by the grey dust and 
stony detritus from the T: There is no road now at all, 





ejada mountains. 
only a paddied-ont track in the dust, such as leads you across the black 

lava dust round Vesuvius. 
We ford shallow purling streams, and work round a river in which 
muleteer boys are bathing with intense delight. We dusty, blood- 
age, that remind me of Palestine, and cross 


less olive-trees of 
brooks which are by purple oleanders, Now a stony dusty climb, 
as round the base of Snowdon ; till we make a certain windmill, at the 
mouth of a gorge that has been two hours tantalisingly in sight. More 
dusty rock and barren mule-track, bedro here and there with 


guawed melon-rinds, and we come su 


upon a green valley of] the attack and 


den air. From every white-washed house you hear the smith’s hammer 
ameaoeny —- ty oN ere Malaga raisin — aes re | 
open ’ with dry reeds, you see busy carpenters planing an 
shaping those little raisin boxes that adorn the Christmas windows of 
London grocers. Down the rocks come more mules, laden with boxes. 
We have scarcely room to pass them, especially when a water-course 
boils and bubbles on the right hand side of the rocky pathway. The 
dark-eyed village girls are beating clothes clean in the rivulet below us. 
Under the sheds are old women, sorting dry yellow maize husks, to stuff 
mattresses with ; and others are plaiting the grass cordage that is used 
in tying the boxes on the mules and donkeys. 

he heat has become glaring and intolerable, as we toil round and 
round the upward path, sometimes in solid grooves of rock, only just 
wide enough for the horses’ hoofs ; sometimes over broad, slipper. table 
slabs of rock, over which Hiccup, who drives me to the use of violent in- 
terjections in English—perhaps the reason he takes no notice of them— 
drawis, struggles, and strains with difficulty. I feel like Hagar in the de- 
sert, struck through and through with sun-arrows, my eyes dazzled, my 
limbs red-hot, - lungs on fire. We stop nearly every ten minutes or less, 
at the wayside chozas (huts), where a jar, tied to the post, indicates water 
is sold, and before the landlady can shuffle out, seize it, and tip over a 
good pint. It rolls down my throat nectar, liquid manna, sweeter than 
the wine which I keep for medicinal fiery sips at certain turns of the road 
where the scenery demands some vinous backing up. We hand the crone 
the usual cuatros, and ride on, cheerful, talkative, and rejoicing. It is 
no use ; five minutes more of clamber and circus feats over that perpen- 
dicular, hot, white rock, andagain the roof of my mouth is like a 
dried potsherd, my saliva is gone, I pant and pine and moon for water. 
So we go on, circling, climbing, and scrambling over loose stones, 
through hot dust that we seem to breathe. In vain I loosen shirt and 
waistcoat ; the sunlight comes down like raining fire, and drains sta- 
mina, pluck, vigour, hope, energy, ardour, and almost life. 

At last, after miles of these burning mountains, by degrees, as we leave 
man and man’s home, and rise higher and higher, through defiles where 
the mailed Moors must have poured down often to succour Alhama, or 
threaten the Velez Valleys, the sun seems to get a little soothed and 
softened. We get up to higher tracts, cloven with water-courses, as by 
earthquake fissures. There are distant mountains, brown and stony ; 
nothing grows but broom, the dry discs of half-withered thistles and 
sweet-smelling bright evergreen rosemary, some of which I pick for re- 
membrance. The ghosts of the night bear down in purple cloudy pha- 
lanx, through breaks of the snow mountains, just as I come to the mur- 
der-crosses, where long ago old vendettas were wrought out, and good 
blood shed by bad men. 

I get in that state of fire and romance, that I should not be startled by 
meeting the Cid, of a giant size, and lapped in gold armour, mounted on 
his black charger with the white star on its forehead, riding down to see 
if his portmanteau has come from Gibraltar by the Peninsular and Ori- 
ental steamer. I half expect to see old Boabdil wiping his eyes 
with a Crystal Palace Exhibition handkerchief and wending to 
exile as a waiter at the Dromedary Tavern, in the Moor’s Street, at Al- 
giers. But Ido really meet nothing but some more mules, the drivers 
of which pronounce the usual grave salutation, ‘“ Vaya con Dios.” 

It was late when we got to Alhama, which we approached by a road 
that traversed dreadful ravines, and which compelled me to dismount 
from Hiccup, and lead that fitful beast, now more stammering and inter- 
mittent in pace than ever. In the darkness, the yawning gulfs at the 
side of the road looked abysses of purgatory, and we both gave a hearty 
and involuntary exclamation of satisfaction when the twinkling lights of 
Alhama broke upon us from what seemed the bottom of a well, down 
which we seemed doomed to ever wind and wind, jaded and forlorn, from 
dusk to midnight. More stony and tumbly the road became, more rut- 
ted, and unsafe, and moss-trooperish ; but at last we wound round all 
the screw, and crawled into Alhama, sore not of foot, but wearied to 
the bone. 

I soon secured a room away from the sort of stable court-yard and black- 
smith’s kitchen, which was crowded with muleteers ; ordered a charcoab 
fire to be irritated and put on its mettle ; and, seeing the horses first both 
put to their niggard but whol meal of ch d straw, which is the 
horse-diet of Spain, stumbled up the brick stairs to my bedroom,—a 
white-washed enclosure, with no bed, and no furniture but a chair and a 
rickety table. It was a caravanserai room, and that is all. 

A grinning Maritornes soon put this to rights, rattled in a trestle-bed, 
shook it in P ace, put on clean sheets and a motley counterpane ; brought 
a _~ pitcher of water, which I kept for five minutes at my mouth, and 
only dropped at last from exhaustion: she fetched clean towels ; shak- 
ing nearly everything that she could shake in my face, and,calling out, 
“ May limpio,”—my own words, tolled out so often, and at so many Spa- 
nish inns. Then eggs, bacon, a bottle of wine, thick and strong, some 
fruit, and some fat chocolate, that ran over the cup in a brown paste ; 
that was my supper. Didn’t I sleep afterwards, till daybreak and past ! 
when we star’ n for the mountaias. 

Of my next day’s ride I will not say much. After more thirsty walk- 
ings, more scramblings over barren mountains, more windings round 
whity-brown cliffs, and more fordings of balf-drained streams, we got to 
El Ultimo Sospire (the Last Sigh), or the mountain where Boabdil the 
exiled king is said to have turned back to take his last look at his native 
city, which he had not defended like a man, and yet wept for like a 
woman, 

Grenada, Grenada lay before us, as we rode down into the green and 
still fruitful Vega, that spread far and wide below. 








THE COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT’S PAMPHLET. 
Concluded from last week. 


The latter portions of this admirable treatise are not so well translated in the 
London Times as the preceding ; moreover the debate in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment on Lord Ellenborough’s conduct to Lord Canning was pretty well discussed 
at the time. We wind up, therefore, with a few extracts, which are full of 

and power.—Ed. Alb. 
* * 


* . . 


Immediately Lord Palmerston and his friends recognised that the occa- 
sion was timely for ~—s the offensive, and for giving battle to the new 
Ministry, the issue of which could not fail to restore to less imprudent 
and steadier hands a power so strangely brought into danger. A natural 
feeling of vexation at their recent defeat, and an ambition equally natu- 
ral to old statesmen who are sustained by a great party, suffice, at need, 
to explain their eagerness ; but no one has a right to believe that they 
were not guided, in addition, by a more elevated and more disinterested 
sentiment, or that the desire to save British India from danger and evil, 
increased in a twofold degree, did not influence the greater number of 
the chiefs, and, above all, of the soldiers of the Opposition. Be that as 
it may, the signal for a decisive campaign in both Houses of Parliament 


was given. On Sunday, the 9th of oy Ov pr Palmerston assembled all 
his partisans at a preliminary beac id at Cambridge-house, his pri- 
vate residence. Lord Joha Russell, his predecessor and rival, the ever 


respected head of the old Reform party, at variance with him ever since 
the negociations of Vienna, in 1855, and whose neutrality served to co- 


ver the Derby Mi » promised his support. The day was fixed for 
etude cannanaeh to Fedlimanh, tho o€lw ed er nehah 


leader of the Upper House under the Palmerston Ministry, and who was 
80 well fitted to fill that part by the graces of his diction and the concili- 
ating cordiality fof his disposition. All these speakers, alive, as they 
were, to the damage done to their cause by the resignation of Lord Ellen- 
borough, vied with each other in insisting on the principle of the col- 
lective and absolute solidarity of the Cabinet, and contended that it was 
not permitted to a Ministry to get rid, by the sacrifice of one or more of 
its members, of the responsibility of an error once committed and recog- 
nized as such. 
bd Ld a * * 

At 2 o’clock in the morning the House divided. Up to the last mo- 
ment the result seemed doubtful, but, after the votes had been counted— 
not only those of all the peers present, but those also of the absent, who, 
from a singular respect for individual right, have the privilege of voting 
by proxy—it was ascertained that the vote of censure against the Go- 
vernment had been rejected by 167 votes against 158. 

This feeble majority of nine in an Assembly where the Conservative 
party, of which Lord Derby is the recognised chief, has always prepon- 
derated, sufficiently indicated the extreme danger which the Administra- 
tion had encountered. A victory won with such difficulty in that House, 
where it thought itself sure of a majority, presaged an almost certain de- 
feat in that of which but two-fifths at most recognized him for leader. 
Far from being discouraged by the issue of this first engagement Lord 
Palmerston’s army saw in it only the first signal of a success, the results 
of which it already anticipated. The most careful calculations as to the 
issue of the debate indicated a majority varying from 50 to 80 votes, 
which, according to the antecedents, or the supposed predilections of the 
different members of the House of Commons, should, at one and the same 
time, restore Lord Canning’s compromised authority, and avenge Lord 
Palmerston’s recent defeat, by renewing against his successors an attack 
in the nature of a vote of censure, to which he himself had succumbed 
three months previously. “Before a week,” declared with confideace 
the newspapers which supported the former Ministry, energetically se- 
conded by the vehement attacks of the Times, “ before a week the Derby 
Ministry will have ceased to exist.” All this time people lost sight, 
amid these hypothetical calculations, of the eventual dispositions of a 
new party, which, under the designation of Independent Liberals, had 
gradually eliminated itself from the ranks of the Whig and old Reform 
party, which yielded with too great docility to the supremacy of Lord 
Palmerston. Towards this party gravitated more and more not only 
those timid minds floating doubtfully bet two opinions, which every 
assembly contains within it, but, in addition, a notable fraction of the 
ancient disciples and colleagues of Sir Robert Peel, and at least half of 
the Irish Catholic members, justly irritated at the carelessness and hos- 
tility of the great Whig leaders towards the interests of their country 
and their religi These outsiders agitated and combined together, on 
their gideyon the approach of the decisive conflict ; and their newspapers 
caused it to be cnfticlendy anderstvod that their support was not assured 
to the plans of the Opposition without requital. 

For the rest, in these preliminary agitations, as also in official delibe- 
rations, everything passes in open day. with a irankness and absence of 
constraint that nothing alters. It is evident that plots or intrigues are 
not in question, but honourable and legitimate struggles which the en- 
tire public ought at once to witness and to participate in. It is not 
merely a knot of political men, it is the whole nation whom these strug- 
gles divide and animate. Parliament, as well as the press, high circles 
and the mass of society, spectators and actors, are simultaneously carried 
along by, and equally interested in, them. Political life circulates 
everywhere ; everywhere we see come to light the opinion ofa great 
community of free and enlightened men, who deliberate, directly or in- 
directly, on the interests properest to occupy their attention ; who do 
not think that others can do their business for them better than they can 
do it themselves, and in no way understand that an external Power 
should take upon itself to govern for them, among them, and without 
them. But if these questions excite every one they embitter no one. 
Here, as elsewhere, I can record, gver and over again, in how great a de- 
gree the reciprocal courtesy of partiesfand individuals survives and re- 
sists the asperities of politics. First, intentions and plans of attack are 
frankly communicated, and even the papers which are to serve as the 
grounds or pretext for discussion ; all tactics based on a stealthy surprise, 
or supported by masked batteries, would be set at nought by an unani- 
mous outburst of opinion from all parties. Moreover, the most declared 
adversaries, the bitterest rivals, make it a point of honour not to carry 
into private and social life the hostilities of public life. People often say 
to one another the most disagreeable and personal things across the floor 
of the House of Lords, or the House of Commons, exaggerated accnsa- 
tions are launched, and pleasantry is pitiless ; but these same people 
meet in the same drawingroom or dine together in the evening. In fact, 
they are sticklers, before all things, for remaining always gentlemen, 
people in society and of the same society, and for avoiding to poison 
one’s entire existence by the animosity of an ephemeral conflict. It was 
not go in France, it will be remembered, when public life reigned and agi- 
tated our minds. What can be the cause of this difference? The fact, 
doubtless, that at bottom every one is of one way of thinking in Eng- 
land, not only on the fundamental questions of the constitution and of 
social organization, but, moreover, on the conditions and consequences of 
the struggles of each day. 

The strife is ardent, even passionate ; but the prize of victory and the 
issue of the combat do not change in any way the soil whereon the battle 
is fought, or the comquests definitively obtained for all. The temporary 
possession of power is disputed, the triumph of a question or opinion is 
hotly pressed for ; but no one thiuks of imposing nolens volens that opinion 
on his adversaries, or even on his neighbours, on pain of exile from pub- 
lic life, and condemnation to nothingness if they have the boldness not to 
suffer themselves to be convinced or intimidated, 

. 
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VI. However, in the midst of theze debates, which preoccupied in so 
great a degree the attention of all England, which invited the interven- 
tion of all distinguished public men, and which revealed a position grow- 
ing more and more uncertain upon the old and new parties, between 
whom the government of the country is shared, an interlude presented 
itself which paints the British character too well not to find a place in 
this narrative. At the opening of the sitting on the 18th of May Captain 
Vivian, an adherent of Lord Palmerston, proposed to the House to ad- 
journ till the 20th. He counted on the support of his motion by all the 
Ministerial and Conservative party, and he presumed that Mr. Disraeli, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and leader of the House of Commons, 
who has so often drawn from his quiver the pointed arrows of his elo- 
quence to launch them against his political adversaries, would entertain 
a lively desire to witness the exploits of another archer in another 
arena. 

What might this strange interruption mean? It meant that the day 
after the Epsom races were to take place, which have for principal attrac- 
tion the great annual prize which is called (it is not known why) “ the 
Derby ;” that Lord Derby, who is at once the first Minister, first orator, 
and sportsman in Eagland, was a competitor for this prize ; that the 
horse (his own) he backed to win it. was called Tozopholite (which, in 
Anglo-Greek, signifies archer) ; and, finally, that this race is an object of 
popular, one might say of national interest, in which the upper and lower, 
political and commercial classes take part, with that universal and pas- 
sionate anxiety which the ancient Greeks and Romans, and the Spaniards 





of modern times, have shown for analogous bat less innocent spectacles, 
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are the Olympic games of England,” said Lord Palmerston 
yaad it is the most exact definition which can be given of 


House i ly adopted Captain Vivian’s motion, and broke up 

Soamuanntinate Downs. Pre wurslacan lntotin 
and eloquence hung up on the same with party . Every 
agreed te Serget ton sanday England and India, Whether India was 
be governed by confiscation Re conciliation, whether England was 
keep Lord Derby for Prime ter or not, was no longer the ques- 
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. tion, but whether Lord Derby’s horse should win the race, that bore 


F 


master’s name, and in the issue of which the whole country was in- 


Since the sovereign House of Commons thus bids good bye for a day 
te serious affairs, let us do likewise ; let us follow it to Epsom, and: let 
us join a group of members quite resolved to vote against each other on 
the morrow, but still more resolute to amuse themselves together to-day, 


Derby has not seen 
England ; and for that reason people are less in the right who incessantly 
repeat that an Englishman does not know how to amuse himself; or, at 
least, to amuse himself with spirit, and with order and decency at the 
same time. Whoever has seen 200,000 or 300,000 inhabitants of London 
and its neighbourhood assembled under a fine spring sun on the green 
slopes of Epsom downs ; whoever has wandered among all these equi- 
pages of every possible class, among these sheds, these bands of music, 
these open air theatres, these tents with their fluttering streamers, this 
sea of bipeds and quadrupeds, returns home thoroughly convinced of the 
truth of two things generally but little received—first, the honest and 
communicative gaiety of the immense majority of the numerous throng ; 
secondly, the great degree of equality which brings together, for this day 
at least, conditions of society usually the most distinct and apart from 
each other. Princes of the blood and peers of most ancient pedigree 
elbow grooms in the crowd and others of low degree, and even take part 
in the popular games which occupy the irksome intervals between the 
races. Nowhere—not even among us in France—is seen a greater min- 
gling of ranks ; nowhere else, too, a gaiety, good humour, and decency, 
resembling more the same qualities which distinguish in so honourable 
@ manner our popular masses when they abandon themselves to their 
periodical and official amusements. In the midst of this joyous and ani- 
mated throng one might believe one’s self in France. But this illusion 
speedily vanishes when one remarks the absence of everything like an 
official programme, of all interference on the part of the authorities. It 
is individual industry which has done it all,—announced everything, 
foreseen everything, regulated everything ; the subscriptions collected to 
defray all expenses are spontaneous. A mere handful of policemen, 
without arms, and lost, as it were, in the midst of the throng, reminds one 
of precautions taken against au interruption of order. By these features 
we instantly recognize England. 

On the way to Epsom, as during the preceding days, every conversa- 
tion turned on the odd coincidence between Lord Derby’s political des- 
tiny and his luck as a racing man. As on the evening before, his name 
Was on every lip, and ia the issue of the race about to come off people 
took pleasure in accepting an omen of his victory or his defeat in the di- 
vision to take place the day after. An opinion, rather generally cre- 
dited, circulated to the effect that the noble lord was far more solicitous 
for the success of his horse than for that of his party. The public cre- 
dence was slight in his relish for the cares and fatigues attaching to 
that office of Premier, already once filled by him, the loss of which seemed 
to have inspired him with littie regret, the possession of which could 
hardly add another charm or fresh lustre to his lofty and impregnable 
position as a great orator. Head of one of those families, very few 
in number, of the English aristocracy which date from the times of the 
Plantagenets, fourteenth earl and peer of bis name, Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, placed, by a fortunate union of rank and talent, 
among that knot of men who are beyond all reach of rivalry, of whose 
names none are igoorant, whose merits none contest, there remains for 
him no special distinction to be acquired, not even the blue riband of the 
Garter. But the blue riband of the Turf (it is thus that the prize which 
bears his name at the Epsom races is designated) appears to every one, 
and to him in particular, the legitimate and natural object of his ambi- 
tion. Shall he win it or not? That is the question the solution of which 
takes every mind, and seduces into the midst of the crowd all the nota- 
bilities of politics and diplomacy, among others Marshal Pelissier, who 
represents so worthily our country and our army, and enjoys among our 
neighbours a popularity so great and so justly merited. 

Let us follow them into the paddock—that is, a reserved where 
the horses entered for the race are exhibited previous to the start. At- 
tention is momentarily attracted to this or that horse, but it is Lord 
Derby and the horse that carries his fortunes that fix every eye. There 
he is! Which of them? The man, or the horse? Both are there, but 
hardly bas the horse made his appearance when the owner is forgotten. 
The celebrated animal is walked slowly to and fro, as if to display in de- 
tail all the points which are to assure victory to him, to his master, and 
to the innumerable host of betters who have risked their money on his 
back. A numerous group of political personages, iptermingled with 
connoisseurs of another order, follow with comical graVity, and a sort of 
religious attention, every movement of the animal. I had the satisfac- 
tion to recognise among them one of the most ardent defenders of Church 
and State, an Anglican of the old block, the same who some time after- 
wards was destined to do me the honour of signalising me to the House 
of Commons as an advocate of the cause of civil and religious liberty, 
only with a view to reduce England and France under the domination 
of the Jesuits. He seemed to have completely forgotten the dangers of 
the Established Churc’ and the formidable progress of Popery, to such 
@ point was he absorbed by the contemplation of Tozophilite’s paces. 

After some insignificant interludes, the crowning race commences ; 24 
horses start together. How shall I paint the devouring anxiety, the tu- 
multuous swaying to and fro of the crowd, the forward spring, the rust- 
ling of the hundred thousand persons whose eyes and hearts are concen- 
trated upon a single object? The disinterested stranger involuntarily 
recalled his Virgil to mind, and the immortal verses of the fifth book of 
the Aneid, which bave familiarised every one of liberal education and 
every cultivated mind with so many insignificant details for ever enno- 
bled by the epic muse. The race, which was run over a space of three- 
quarters of a league, lasted less than three minutes. For an instant, 
thanks to an inequality of the course, all the horses disappeared from 
the view of the spectators ; when they again came in sight the different 
chances of the rivals began to declare themselves. One moment more of 
devouring anxiety, a huadred thousand heads turned towards the win- 
ning-post. Fate has decided. It isnot Lord Derby who has won. His 
famous horse is only second. The “ blue riband’”’ escapes him; the cup 
has been won by the horse of a baronet unknown, who has realised at a 
stroke something like £40,000. BY 

In this unexpected check to the Prime Minister at Epsom every one 
saw a prognostic of the political defeat which awaited him at Westmin- 
ster. 

VII. Everyone’s mind returned the day after this holyday to the pre- 
occupations that engrossed its eve, and plunged anew into the creat 
struggle, the issue of which was to exercise so vital an influence on the 
future of those 200,000,000 of souls, of whom Mr. Roebuck has spoken 
with such noble eloquence. It was not merely in Parliament, or in high 
society, or in exclusively political circles, that this ardent curiosity was 
bent on divining the results of the debate. The entire country, repre- 
sented by all that it contained in the form of intelligent and well-in- 
formed men, followed, with feverish anxiety, the different incidents of 
the conflict, and identified itself with its slightest details, thanks to the 
powerful and useful air of the press, which causes to penetrate into the 
humblest hamlet a detailed and perfectly accurate report of the Parlia- 
mentary debates, It does more ; it accompanies them with commenta- 
ries, which sum up and reproduce those debates, adding thereto argu- 
ments often more conclusive and more original than those of the speak- 
ers. It is in this way that it awakens the conscience of the country, 
that it invites and occasions the intervention of all in the affairs of all, 
and that it proclaims, while it regulates, the direct action of the country 
on its representatives and its chief. What wit and science, what irony 
and passion, what talent and life have been poured forth daring this 
fortnight through the voluminous columns of the English newspapers! 

They always predicted, with unvarying confidence, the certain defeat 
of Government, and promised themselves a majority so considerable and 
so significant as to render all idea ot dissolution useless and devoid of 
sense. Nevertheless, some symptoms o! dismemberment already mani- 
fested themselves in the midet of the majority which had been so confi- 
dently counted on. Its chiefs, in traversing the ravks of their phalanx, 
could already remark the expressive silence of some, the increasing hesi- 
tation of several. The debate bad evidently shaken, if not altogether 

hanged, many opini 2 entertained from the frst. 
s 





* 

There remained nothing more for the Cabinet but to certify its vic- 
tory, and to determine in advance its moral effect. This Mr. Disraeli 
aczomplished with infinite address and triumphant modesty. He stated 


at the outset that it was not the Ministry who refused to accept battle, 
or who had to fear its result, neither was it the M who had put its 
adversaries torout. He acknowledged that the battle been won by 
men who were neither members nor adherents of the Government—by 
Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Bright, and Sir James Graham, whose independence, 
talent, and authority thrown the most brilliant light upon the de- 
bate, and modified the preconceived opinions of a portion of the House. 
Resolved, for the rest, not to abuse success, and not to drive his adver- 
saries to extremities, he declared that as long as Lord Canning should 
act conformably with a pradent and conciliatory policy, which was re- 
commended to him, and which he had so long generously carried out, the 
Government would extend to him its confidence and + ade ; for the 
rest, without waiting for the result of the debate, a te’ egraphic des- 
patch to that effect had been already forwarded to him. 
7 * * 


bd . 

Humanity, equity, the rights of the conquered and the feeble had 
found for champions the most intrepid orators, and those most atten- 
tively listened to in an assembly, the echoes of which resound through 
the whofe world, and their voices would penetrate even to the banks of 
the Ganges, to restore there, in their integrity, the laws of honourable 
warfare and the condition of civilizing conquest :— 


Ile, super Gangem, super exauditus et Indos, . 
Implebit terras voce ; et furialia bella al 
Fulmine compescet linguz. 


In a word, moral force had been openly and nobly preferred to material 
force by the organs of a great nation which is able and willing to do its 
own business ; which nothing depresses or frightens ; which sometimes 
deceives itself, but does not drive to extremities either events or men ; 
finally, which knows how to manage everything and repair everything, 
without needing to submit to tutelage or to seek safety out of its own 
virile and intelligent energy. 

While these reflecti passed me I quitted their great spec- 
tacle full of emotion and contented, as ought to have been 
every man who sees in a Government something else besides an 
antechimber, and in a civilized people something more than a flock 
of sheep, docilely indolent, to be fleeced and led forth to pasture un- 
der the eilent shadows of an enervating security. I felt myself more 
than ever attached to those liberal hopes which have always animated, 
through the most regrettable phases of our own history, the élite ot ho- 
nest men, whom neither disappointment nor defeat has ever bowed down, 
and who, even in exile or on the scaffold, have always preserved enough 
of patriotism to believe that France could, quite as well as England, en- 
dure the reign of right, light, and liberty. Noble belief! well worthy to 
actuate the most painful sacrifices, and which, although betrayed by for- 
tune, deserted by the crowd, and insulted by cowards, does not the less 
retain its invincible empire over proud souls and generous spirits. 

VIII. When I returned to France I read in the leading organs of the 
clergy, and of the new alliance of the Throne and the altar, that all I had 
just seen and heard was “a farce played with great display of scenery,” 
such as are often found in the history of deliberative assemblies. Happy 
country, thought I, and still more happy clergy, to whom such excellent 
information is given in such noble language! 

But if the great debate on India has consolidated for some time this 
Conservative Ministry, it has rendered a service much more considerable 
to England and to Europe by confirming the defeat of Lord Palmerston. 
In spite of the skilful slowness of his retreat at the last hour of the com- 
bat, that defeat was not the less evident and complete ; and for the rest 
of the session the Chamber seemed to take pleasure in showing him that 
it had definitively thrown off his yoke. He will perhaps return to power, 
so long as the resources of his mind are abundant, and so long as the re- 
turn to popularity in a free country is unforeseen and natural ; but he 
will return to it with a lesson, if not a correction, and penetrated with 
the necessity of being more cautious towards his allies and his adver- 
saries, 

Another power, still more formidable than that of Lord Palmerston, 
has been vanquished in the struggle—the Times, pledged for two years 
back to the policy of the noble Lord, and which had devoted all its re- 
sources to the triumph of the plan of attack combined by the late Minis- 
ter. It is impossible not to see in tais fact a conclusive proof of the na- 
tional good sense of the Eaglish people. The incontestable utility of that 
immense engine of publicity, as the loud organ of every individual 
grievance, as well as the energetic stimulant of the public sentiment, 
would be more than counterbalanced by its omnipotence if this omnipo- 
tence did not meet with a check, and never received alesson. The equi- 
librium of constitutional powers would be seriously endangered by the 
exclusive preponderance of a single journal in which writers without 
mission and without responsibility speak as masters every day to the 
most numerous public in the earth. But, as I believe I have elsewhere 
proved, the empire of the tribune and its universal publicity are the ne- 
cessary and efficacious counterpoise of this dangerous power of the press, 
and the debates on India has given a fresh and conclusive demonstration 
of the fact. 

Let it be remarked that in all these various phases of English politics 
in our day there is no question whatever of the pretended struggle be- 
tween the aristocracy and democracy in which superficial observers 
fancy they find the key of the movements of opinion with our neigh- 
bours. In England what in reality governs is the middle class—but a 
middle class much more largely established, and constituted after.a much 
more hierarchical fashion, thau that which governed in France at certain 
epochs of our ancient monarchy, and during the existeuce of our Parlia- 
mentary régime. That middle class has never known the puerile fits of 
enthusiasm, nor the annoying and envious pretensions, nor the base ab- 
dications, nor the inexcusable panics which degrade the history of our 
bourgeoisie. That middle class esteems intelligence highly, but character 
still more. It seeks after and values wealth, but as the sign of social 
strength and activity. It abhors apathy and weakness, and consequently 
arbitrary rule, whether it be imposed or admitted. It will exist by itself 
and for itself; hence its instinctive and traditional repugnance to cen- 
tralization and bureaucracy. On the other hand, it does not aspire to 
possess itself of the whole of the public functions, and to shut out above 
and below at the same time access to power against all that does not be- 
long to it. It opens its ranks to all who raise themselves without con- 
testing any elevation anterior to it or independently of it. It willingly 
consents that the aristocracy by birth, which for ages is recruited from 
its ranks, shall represent at home and abroad the public authority and 
the national grandeur, just as a powerful Sovereign reposing in the tran- 
quil and simple majesty of his power, willingly leaves to great men and 
lords the care of displaying the pomp of distant embassies, and obtaining 
the honour of onerous missions. 

But it gives to understand that its will must be obeyed ; that no other 
interest shall enter into conflict with its own; that no conviction shall 
prevail over its own. And it is not from to-day that this veiled but 
most certain sovereignty dates. For him who understands well the his- 
tory of England it has for two centuries always existed, and ever ex- 
tended. Amid the superficial division of parties it is the spirit of the 
middle classes which has ever directed those great currents of opinion 
of which dynastic and Ministerial revolutions are merely the official in- 
terpretation. The English patrician has never been other than the ac- 
tive and devoted delegate, the interpreter and the instrument of that in- 
tetligent and resolute class in whom the national will and power are 
condensed. It is that class which Cromwell and Milton personified when, 
by the sword of one, and the pen of the other, the Republic sat for a 
space on the ruins of the throne of CharlesI. It was from that class, 
and with it, that Monk brought back the Stuarts, and that, 30 years 
later, the Parliament substituted for them a new Royalty. It was that 
class which, with the two Pitts, raised from the beginning of the 18th 
century the edifice of British preponderance, and which with Burke 
saved it from being ruined and infected by the contagion of revolution- 
ary doctrines. It was the same class which, in onr day, opened under 
Peel a new era of policy—the melioration of the condition and the en- 
largement of the rights of the working classes. 

From this cause arises the imperious necessity for that transformation 
of ancient parties which manifests itself in all the incidents of con- 
temporary politics, and influenced the great debate of which I have en- 
deavoured to give an account. 

The real wants and real dangers of the country are no longer to be 
found where people are in the habit of looking for them. Fifteen years 
ago it was predicted that the repeal of the corn laws and free trade would 
bring about an irr ilabl tagonism between the agricultural and 
manufacturing interests. The contrary is just what has taken place. The 
profits of the agriculturists have accompanied those of the manufacturers, 
and have often exceeded them. It was feared that the rural would be 
sacrificed to the town population ; on the contrary, itis the latter which, 











multiplying indefinitely, awakens a feeling of solicitade as lively as it is 
— and constitutes England’s social infirmity. In order to cure 
this evil it is not merely the Government, but the entire country, which 
struggles to seek out the remedy. Its generous efforts will be recom- 
pensed by success, if, as everything indicates, in order to meet the en- 
croachments of pauperism, it should find means of keeping within bounds 


those of the spans e-a of centralization, which have destroyed or 
fettered liberty everyw on the Continent without being able to re- 
move or check ° ° ¢ . “1 

I have already shown in these pages, and I hailj again with joy, the 
most si nt and most consoling symptom of the actual state of Eag- 
land—I mean the persevering ardour of the flower of the English nation 
in the pursuit of social and administrative reforms; of amelioration in 
the state of the prisons, and that of unhealthy habitations; in spreadiag 
popular, professional, agricultural, and domestic education ; in the aug: 
mentation of the resources set apart for public worship ; in the simpli 
cation of evil and criminal procedure ; in toiling, in every way, for the 
moral and material well-being of the working classes, not by the humi- 
liating tutelage of uncontrolled power, but by the generous combination 
of every free agency and of every spontaneous sacrifice. 

England’s danger is not from within. She would be willingly viewed 
by some in the light of a prey to the threats of Socialism, and as forced 
to take refage in autocracy. Ingenious panegyrists of absolute power 
have lately exercised lavishly their perspicacity by looking bi n ob- 
scure pamphlets and obscure meetings, proofs of the progress of revolu- 
tionary ideas beyond the Channel. Those learned gentlemen have for- 
gotten, or, perhaps, never knew, all that has been said and done in this 
direction from 1790 to 1810, not in holes and corners, but in open day, 
with the tacit assent of a great Parliamentary party, and under the pa- 
tronage of the most remarkable men in the country, while it was suffers 
ing from serious financial embarrassments, from frequent matinies in the 
past 2 and from the formidable enterprises of the greatest captain of 
modern times. Every man who knows never so little of England cannot 
but smile at these selfish apprehensions. 

No, England’s danger does not lie in that direction. It is from with- 
out that she is menaced by the real perils to which she may succumb, 
and with respect to which she entertains an unfortunate delusion. I do 
not speak of the revolt in India merely, although I am very far from 
being re-assured as to its final issue to the same extent that people in 
England seem to be ; but it appears to me that she has more to fear from 
Europe than from Asia. At the close of the first Empire, Europe, with 
the exception of France, cherished an intimate accord with Eagland, pene- 
trated, moreover, as it then was, with the recent victories of the armies 
of the latter in Spain and Belgium. It is no longer so to-day. The Eng- 
lish army has indubitably lost its prestige. Again, the gradual progress 
of liberal ideas in England, and the retrograde march of the great Conti- 
nental States for some years back in the direction of absolute power, 
have marshalled the two political systems on two roads altogether dif- 
ferent, but ruaning parallel to each other, and sufficiently near to admit 
of a conflict taking place from day to day. 

There exists, besides, against England, in the minds of many, a moral 
repulsion, which of itself alone constitutes a serious danger. The Eog- 
lish regard in the light of an honour, of a decoration, the abuse of that 
press which preaches fanaticism and despotism ; but they would be far 
wrong in believing that there exist against them in Europe no antipathies 
other tham those which they are right in considering an honour. Count 
de Maistre, whom they ought to reproach themselves with not knowing 
sufficiently well, who never saw England, but who divined it with tbe in- 
stinct of genius, and admired it with the freedom ofa great mind, has 
penned this judgment :—* Do not believe that I do not render full jus- 
tice to the English. I admire their Government (without, however, be- 
lieving, Ido not say that it ought not, but that it cannot, be transplanted 
elsewhere); I pay homage to their criminal law, their arts, their science, 
their public spirit, &c., but all that is spoiled in their external political 
life by intolerable national prejudice, and by a pride without limit and 
without prudence which is revolting to other nations, and prevents them 
from uniting for the good cause. Do you know the great difficulty of 
the extraordinary epoch (1803), at which we are living? It is that the 
cause one loves is defended by the nation one does not love,” 

As for me, who love the nation almost as much as the cause which it 
defends, I regret that M. de Maistre is no longer living to stigmatize with 
that anger of love which rendered him so eloquent the clumsy effroatery 
which British egoisme has manifested in the affair of that Isthmus of Suez, 
whose gates England would fain close against all the world, although, 
prepared in advance, she holds the keys at Perim. He would have been 
quite as well worth hearing on the subject of the ridiculous pergeg | 
of a portion of the English press regarding the Russian coal depdt at Vil- 
lafranca ; as if a nation which extends every day its maritime domina- 
tion in every part of the world, and which occupies in the Mediterranean 
positions such as Malta, Gibraltar and Corfu, could complain with a good 
grace that other peoples should endeavour to extend their commerce and 
navigation, ¢ 

On one side, then, the legitimate resentments excited by the imprudent 
and illogical policy of England in her relations with other States, ou the 
other the horror and spite with which the spectacle of her enduring and 
prosperous liberty fills servile souls, have created in Europe a common 
ground of animosity against her. It will be easy for any one who may 
wish it to turn to good account this animosity, and to protit by it for the 
purpose of engaging England in some conflict, out of which she rans a 
great risk of issuing either vanquished or diminished. It is then ‘that the 
masses, wounded in their national pride by unforeseen reverses, may 
raise a storm of which nothing in her history up to this can give an idea. 
To prevent this catastrophe, it concerns her not to blind herself any 
longer as to the nature and extent of her resources. Her military 
strength, and, above all, the acquirements in military science of her ge- 
nerals and officers, are evidently unequal to her missiov. Her naval 
strength may be, if not surpassed, at least equalled, as it once was by our 
own under Louis XIV. and Louis XVI., as it will again, if our honour 
and our interest should require it. She confides too much in the glory of 
her past, in the natural courage of her sons. Inasmuch as she is essen- 
tially warlike, she considers herself, wrongly, on a level with mode:n 
progress in the art of war, and in a position to resist superiority in num- 
bers, in discipline, and camp experience. Because in 1848 the bravest 
and best disciplined armies did not save the great Continental monar- 
chies from a sudden and shameful fall before an internal enemy, she 
chooses to doubt that a good and numerous army constitutes the first con- 
dition of safety against an enemy from without. For the very reason 
that she is free she believes, and wrongly, that she has nothing to fear 
from the enemies of liberty. No! her institutions are not an impregna- 
ble bulwark, as Mr. Roebuck unreflectingly termed them on bis retura 
from Cherbourg. Alas! all experience of ancient and modern times 
proves that free nations may b, like others, and even more ra- 
pidly than others. Liberty is the most precious of treasures, but, like 
every other treasure, it excites the envy, the covetousness, the hatred of 
those men, especially, who do not wish that others should possess an ad- 
vantage which they themselves have neither known how nor wished to 
possess. Like every other treasure—beauty, truth, virtue itself—liberty 
requires to be watched over and defended with a tender solicitude and 
an indefatigable vigilance. All the inventions of which modern science 
is so proud are as useful to despotism as to liberty, and even more so, 
Electricity and steam will ever lend more force to strong battalions than 
to good reasons. 

By substituting mechanical contrivances for the mainspring of mora- 
lity—man’s individual energy, the former invite and second the establish- 
ment of the empire of might over right. This is what the friends of 
Eagland and of liberty ought never to lose sight of. 

This is the only ground whereon one does not feel reassured by the 
prodigies of that individual initiative and of those spontaneous associa- 
tions, whose intrepid and inexhaustible energy makes the strength and 
the supreme glory of England. Everywhere else all the power and wealth 
of autocracy must avow themselves vanquished and eclipsed by that in- 
comparable fecundity of private industry which in our time, without 
having been either incited or aided by the State, has hollowed out in the 
port of Liverpool floating docks six times as vast as those of Cherbourg ; 
built up on the site of the Crystal Palace the wonder of contemporary archi- 
tecture ; fathomed the sea, to deposit amid its depths the telegraphic ca- 
ble, and thus united the two great free peoples of the world by the lan. 
guage of that electric spark whose first-spoken words have waltvd in an 
instant across the abysses, and from one world to another, the hymn of joy 
of the Angels at the birth of our Saviour, ‘“‘ Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will toward men.” ‘3 re” ™ 5 
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HOLYROOD. 


Though no operations of magnitude equal to those of some former 
years have this season been carried through, the finishing of works for- 











merly undertaken, and the progress of others of more recent origin, tes- 
tify to the taste and care constantly exercised by the officers of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Works in all concerning Her Majesty’s Palace of Holyrood, 
Everywhere in the neighbourhood of this ancient structure order is re- 
asserting itself over the temporary confusion the somewhat extensive al- 
terations of last year inevitably created. 

In the first place, within the past few weeks the enclosed ground 
round the Palace has been trenched and laid down in grass, which al- 
ready covers with a beautifully verdant carpet the entire expanee. The 
levelling of the ground, and the removal of unsightly shrubs and stunted 
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The curious old yy the north-west corner of this space, 
’s Bath, having recently been acquired by the 

-and-by be isolated from the modern commonplace houses 
in contact, and put into such condition of re as is 
required for its preservation—restoration being neither possible ner de- 


In another part of the grounds, however, something in the way of re- 
atoration, though in a cautious and conservative spirit, is being attemp- 
ted in the case ofthat fine specimen of Scottish domestic architecture 
known os ‘Righ House. t ... —— = wl * — ge 

ie pile are replaced, its gables broug' to the 
pr al lar ty ber its sunken roo! reosoed. Ancient windows that 

been built up are being re-opened, and every authentic antique fea- 
ture replaced ; and when the works are completed, it promises to be a 
very pleasing object in the little landseape-garden in course of creation 
vemell the Palace. It is to be ueed as dwelling-houses for the gardener 
and keepers—the internal repairs being limited to such as are necessary 
to that end. For internal restoration there are, indeed, no materials ; 
the only thing of interest within the building being the ingenious geo- 
metric ceiling which furnished hints for the design of the magnificent 
ceiling lately put up in the Palace Throne-Room. 

Within the Palace itself nothing is doing this year beyond euch ordi- 
pee! ope ys as are required every season previous to its occupation 
by the Royal Family. 

In the Park, the slopes of the altered roadway at Parson’s Green are 
being trimmed and levelled, and the gate lodge at this entrance is rapidly 
approaching co mpletior. At Hunter’s Bog, also, drainage operations of 
some peeve, Ker are being prosecuted, mainly to provide for the dryness 
of the ground, now constantly in use for rifle practice by the troops ; but 
also partially with the view of securing a store of water for the fountain 
intended to be erected in front of the Palace. . For this striking repro- 
duction of the ancient palatial fountain at Linlithgow contracts have 
been taken ; and it will, we presume, be proceeded with early next 


season. 
— 


THE HANGING GUEST. 
A RUSSIAN STORY. 


It is a grand discovery of our day, and one that has furnished the ma- 
terial for many a distinguished author’s renown, that nothing in the 
world is more interesting, admirable, dignified, and edifying, than the 
life of a respectable robber, The jail is your only real palace of ro- 
mance ; blood is the lemonade of modera literature. We Russians must 
not remain bebind the age, we also bave our tales of robbers, if we would 
not appear in the eyes of all civilised Europe as a people utterly devoid 
of all culture and taste. For the honour of our country, therefore, I will 
for once constrain myself to conform to the fashion of the day ; but on 
condition that it shall be for the first and last time in my Yife, and that 
no one shall a second time demand such a sacrifice of me. I will relate 
a simple anecdote, which I had from persons of undoubted veracity, aud 
who, moreover, had an excellent knack of telling a story. It is one that 
made a deep impression upon me, as an instance of the marvellous ways 
of Divine justice. 

Two versts from— 

One condition more. You must allow me to premise that my robber 
is none of-your virtuous sort. I tell my tale only for the amusement of 
my readers, perbaps, also, for their instruction, but by no means for the 


purpose of acquiring for myself the reputation of a philosopher of the 
young schovl”’ of ‘literature ; moreover, I rather pride myself on not 
being able to comprehend their philosophy. 


Two versts from W——a, upon an eminence between a wood, a mo- 
rass, and a river, at some distance from the high road, stands a wooden 
country house, with a green and antiquated roof. Here usually through- 
out the summer, and sometimes, too, in autumn, resides Gaurila Micha- 
ilowitch P., a retired captain, and at present district-justice, a very 
worthy man, as are all district-justices in the W——a department. 

Early one Sunday morning, in the month of August, ——, his worship 
Gaurila Michailowitch, with his honoured lady, Praskovya Yegorovana, set 
off for the city, in a britschka, to transact sundry urgent matters of basi- 
ness—viz., to go to church, to drink with his reverence and protopope, 
to eat and be convivial with the district attorney, to hear the town news 
from the commandant’s lady, to read the St. Petersburg papers at the dis- 
trict treasurer’s, aud to play boston at the governor’s. Scarcely had the 
master and mis'ress driven from their door, when all the servants fol- 


lowed their example, and quitted the house. The butler went to see his 
ublic-house to 
3 Procher and 


cousin in the village; the cook betook himself to the 
drink brandy ; the cookmaid to the river to cateh crayfi 
Daria went putting in the wood; Vaska and Natasba strayed to the heath 
to gather cranberries, &c.; Duna alone remained in the house. Duna, 
the pearl of the whole W——a department, fair as a lily, fresh as a rose, 
graceful as a cedar, a sprightly, virtuous damsel ; by her calling a house- 
maid ; by her natural good qualities, the favourite of her mictress, the 
grand object of the frequent visits of the master of the house to the wo- 
men’s apartments, the victim of an inordinate propensity of the district 
clerks for kissing, the godders for whose sake the governor’s valet—who, 
like herself, had been songs up in the great world ia the Nevska Per- 
spective—neglected the po ishing of his master’s boots, to the great scan- 
dal and indignation of the whole provincial administration ; none but 
he could appreciate her feelings ; none but she could duly estimate 
the grace of his deportment, They nfutually adored each other, as 
only hearts can adore that have en fire by the Kasan Bridge in 
St. Petersburg, and they were as happy as none can be but in the 


Girls shut up in a house by themselves are always afraid of thieves. 
Dana, therefore, carefully fastened the outer doors, and to avoid thinking 
of thieves, the went to look at herself in the glass while she waited for 
the valet, whom she had given to understand that her master and mis- 
trees were to spend the whole day in the town. In the pleasantest possi- 
ble mood, Duna arranged her curls, set her neckerchief in order, tight- 
ened her girdle, and bummed a tune, when suddenly there was a gentle 
tap at the door, “That is he!” and like an arrow she flew and opened 
it to let himin. “ Ah! it is not he!” 

“Tam your man,” replied a deep busky voice, as there cautiously en- 
tered through the door a big-built fellow, in a tattered frieze cloak 
and faded cap, with a swarthy jace much in want of the barber's office, 
terribly foxy mous'aches, and a dusky red nose, and a scarlet forehead 


That 
house.” 


} thing indeed 
‘By yoer leave; and lock the door aa if you were in your own 


Why Jock the door? Give me the key, or I will cry out.” 


‘will do 
do you no good. I know very there is no ove in the 
! Come in, without ‘ With your leave,’ or 


“ 
“ 
“A 


lock the door when I have the lack to be alone with so 


he patted her cheek 
The angry Duna re’ into a coraer. 

“ But who are you? It is very uohandsome, so it is, to make fan ofa 

at ye dha Papen anc any acquaintance.” 

tag aot Be he replied, with an altered look, anda 

Ine 

sade 


that froze the poor girl’s blood. 

ry antechamber and office, Duna bore the reputation of 

spirit. She was no easy conquest. Many a presumptuous clerk 
had felt the print of her nails in his face to that degree that he was not 
likely to forget it, though he should live to be’ a master in chancery. 
Duna, in fact, did honour to the virtue of St. Petersburg. But a bashful 
vincial clerk, witb his inky fingers, is a trifle to a girl who 
been brought up in the best milliner’s shop in the Nevska Perspec- 
tive ; an unshaved, broad-shouldered, ugly vagabond, in a frieze cloak, 
with red moustaches and a violet pote, fo quite a different sort of thing 
and enough to frighten anybody. Dana began to cry. 
“Don’t cry, my little duck! I won’t do you any harm,” he said, 
in a softer tone, as he drew near her. Now, this softer tone alarmed her 
even more, and she involuntarily stretched out her arms to keep him off. 
“Who are you, I say ?” she cried, in despair, but with an assumption 
of courage, with a fire, that was gradually extinguished by her gushing 
tears, .“ You shall tell me on the spot = & you are.” 
“Who I am?” 
“Yes, who are you? Your calling? your name?” 
“T am a thief.” 
“ A thief!” she echoed, falteringly, turning as white as snow. 
“T am a thief by name, and a robber by station,” he said, with a 
smile, and looking tenderly into her blue eyes ; but the smile on his face 
resembled the ghastly glimmeriog of the moon upon the foul waters of 
the morass. This is the approved style in robber-tales, so you see there 
was no joke in the matter ; after such a phrase all sorte of horrors may 
be expected. Duna was terrified (not at the phrase, but at the smile), 
and a cold tremour ran through her frame ; but seeing that her visitor 
was making sport of her uneasiness, she rallied herself a little, and cried 
out hurriedly, but with a tremulous voice, “A robber? Poh! what a 
horrid life.” 
“ Every man to his calling. I had another once; but now, I say, my 
pretty lass, give me something to eat. I have nut puta bit in my mouth 
these three days. We will breakfast together, and then—” 
With a sudden gesture he threw his arm round her neck to kiss her. 
The sight of his bristly chin and formidable moustaches charging so 
fiercely upon her, the sight of his ugly red nose that nearly touched her 
cheek, put her in a downright passion ; and with the strength that makes 
heroes of us in moments of extreme peril, she pushed the audacious fel- 
low back. 
“ Hands off, if you please, Mr. Robber! I'd thank you not to frighten 
me for nothing. I know what you are come for.” 
“You know, do you? Well, what is it, then?” 


shame. 
and be off.” 
“ Some breakfast,’’ growled the stranger. 


say you have made a very good breakfast already.” 
his boot. 


you.” 


glances. 
* Breakfast !”’ he shouted. 
“ Immediately !” 
“ Be quick ; I have no time to lose.” 


the cupboard, and some brandy.” 
“ Show me into the parlour, put everything you have got on the table 
and stir yourself.” 
Pale and bewildered, she tottered to the cupboard in the ante-chamber. 
He stuck the knife in his boot, and followed her step by step. Bread 


table where the proprietors of the house had recently breakfasted, be 
forced her down beside him. “ Well, I say,” said he, bolting the fat veal 


gave you a jolly start, didn’t |?” 
“T believe you did! I wonder who would not be frightened so ?” 
‘You did wrong to stand out against me. 
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“I never touch brandy.” 

“That's a pity ; it’s capital brandy. What’s your name ?”’ 
“ Catharina Nicola.” 


know your name is Avdotya Yeremeyevna.” 
“Then why do you ask, if you know?” 


of it ?”” 

“ There’s another bottle in the cupboard.” 

“ Have the goodness to bring it here.” 

“ There it is.’’ 

“Thank you. By your leave I’ll give you a kiss for it.” 
Duna no longer dared to resist ; she submitted with the best grace sh 
could to the rude kiss, contenting herself with wiping the place wher 
his sharp beard had scratched her soft skin till it almost bled. 


“Ob! I know very well ; but allow me to tell you it is a very great 
I will have you up for it. Give me back the key this moment, 


“T have no breakfast for you; there is nothing to eat in the whole 
house. Go breakfast in the public-house, if you have a mind. By the 
same token you smell of brandy enough to kuock one backwards ; I dare- 
“ What! nothing to eat?’ he muttered, knitting his brow, and bend- 
ing a piercing glance on the girl as he put his right hand down towards 
“Do you see thie?” said he, showing hera broad-bladed 
knife with small black speckles, traces of recently-shed blood he had 
somewhere hastily wiped off on the grass. “I have no time to joke with 


Poor Duna started with open eyes, and seemed petrified by his basilisk 


“Take whatever you please ; there is some roast meat of yesterday in 


brandy, salt, butter, cheese, and cold roast veal, were place on the same 
fore setting off for,the town. He seated himself, seized Duna’s arm, and 


with ravenous voracity, and squinting sideways at his companion, “I 


If you had done what I 
wanted at once——Your health. Drink a little drop to keep me com- 


“ That's a lie,” he said, with his mouth full, and scowling on her ; “I 


“To try your candour. Capital brandy, to be sure ; is there any more 


“To let you see that I am up to a thing or two,” he went on, after he 


Duna, not crediting that the ugly jester with the red nose could be in 
earnest, 


“ Why don’t you answer?” he said, examining the secretary.and the 
lock. “I should be glad to know—whether you—would rather—be 
hanged, or——Oho! Ganrila Michailovitch keeps his money under two 
locks, does he? Stay a bit; it is not the first we have coaxed ” 
So saying, he took an iron instrament out of bis et, and immediatel 
began to use it upon the lock. stood as if spell-bouad in the 
dle of the room, trembling in all her frame. 

“ Well, what is it then? Speak out, Avdotya Yeremeyevna. Can’t 
you make up your mind? Huang the lock! Avdotya Yeremeyevna, I 
wait your answer, my This is the strongest lock I’ve geen this 
many aday. Will you speak or not.” 

The secretary burst open with a crash, 

“Whoo! what a lot of fine things! Bank notes, and ducats, and 
watches! They don’t go: spoiled most likely. A ring! I don’t want 
it. Oh, Pll take these diamonds. Are these all crambs of office ?”” 
Chatting in this fashion with himself and with Duna, he crammed his 
pockets with money, watches, and trinkets, and then turned abruptly to 
the half-dead girl. “ Well, my love, your chuice? Waste no time; buat 
tell me, what death will you die ?” 

ae apenas Ar’n’t you ashamed, sir? It is a very ugly joke 


“T am not joking at all, my sweet one.” 

“What have I done to you? You have taken whatever you pleased ; 
I did not hinder you.” 

“ That’s very true ; but do you see, I can’t abide leaving eye-witneases 
behind me: I wash my hands of them by all means. With others I don’t 
stand on ceremony ; but as you, my love, are such a nice good-natured, 
amiable little dear, I will give you your choice of death. I love polite- 
ness : I, too, have been brought up in St. Petersburg.” 

Still she would not believe that he was in earnest. 

“ Now then, let’s have it at once; I have no time to lose. Let us 
put compliments aside. I am extremely sorry, but you must die by my 
hand. I am not going to be such a fool as to let you live, to tell what 
sort of moustaches, eyes, nose, clothes, &c., I have got—what I did 
here, and which way I went. Now, Advotya Yeremeyevna, answer 


quickly.” 
word of her cold-blooded torturer was a dagger stroke to her : 


Every 
her whole blood, all the warm current of her life, curdled back upon her 
heart? her limbs grew icy cold, and floods of tears poured over her in- 
animate face. She tottered and fell tothe floor. In her fall she caught 
the robber’s foot, and kissed it. ‘“‘Have mercy on me!” she shrieked. 
“ Oh, spare my life, I implore you! I swear to you before the Holy 
Virgin, I will not say a syllable to any one. May I never see heaven 
if I do! For the sake of the blessed St. Nicholas—have compassion 
apon me! I will pray all my life for you, as for my own father, my 
brother—” 
The inexorable miscreant shook her off from his foot, kicking her in 
the breast. In vain she raised her imploring looks and arms towards 
him: in vain she sought to touch his stony heart with all that intense 
despair, and the clinging love for a youthful, joyous existence, could 
breathe into the words, the voice, and the tears of a helpless being. 
The villain, harder than granite, grew every moment more cruel and 
savage. Raging with impatience, he caught her by the hair, forced back 
os head, drew his knife from his boot, and was about to plunge it in her 
roat. 
* Oh, oh! for the love of heaven !” sobbed the unfortunate girl, beside 
herself at the sight of the terrible knife ; “ hang me!—hang me! No 
bloody death! Mercy!—mercy! Hang me rather!’ 
* Ay, ay,” he said, with a hideous grin: “ so you can speak at last. 
Why did you not say so at once? 1 have lost a deal of time already ; 
still I can’t refuse you the favour: you are such a nice girl! Don’t be 
afraid, Duna! You shall die in the pleasantest manner. It is an ugly 
death that of the knife. If I might choose myself, I would rather be 
— than knouted, when my time comes. We will look about for a 
cord. 
The wretched girl, powerless in mind and body through terror, cold 
as ice, trembling and almost lifelese, submitted to all his commands, 
The rope was soon found, and the murderer returned with his victim 
to the same room where the remains of the breakfast still stood upon 
the table. He threatened to kill her instantly if she stirred from the 
spot where she stood—placed a chair on the table—and sprang nimbly 
upon it. Having fastened the rope round the beam, he drew the knife 
from his boot, cut off the projecting part of the rope, stuck the knife 
into the beam, and set about making a double running knot on the 
rope. Duna stood motionless in the middle of the room: heat and cold 
rusved alternately through ber frame ; sparks of fire danced before her 
eyes ; she saw nothing ; she did nothing but pray, confess her sins, com- 
mend herself to all the saints, and mentally bid farewell to all that was 
dear to her in life. 
“ Presently, presently, my precious!” said the murderer, going on with 
his work ; “ you shall see how nicely I will hang you. Iam nota new 
hand at the job. Do you see now, all is ready; only we must try whether 
the rope is strong enough. I would not for the world you should fall 
to the ground and break your ribs. It is for your interest and my own 
that——Draw the chair away from under my feet.” 
Dana unconsciously went up to the table, and drew away the chair ; 
whilst the robber held the rope fast in both hands, having slipped it over 
one arm up to the elbow, to convince himself of its strength by swinging 
on it with the whole weight of his body. 
“ Push the table aside.” Duna did so. 
“ All right : it is a capital rope ; it will bear more than you—you and 
me together.” 
He now let go the rope, intending to jump to the ground. Apparently 
it was his purpose to startle the poor girl by the bold and sudden leap ; 
but the noose intended for her, gliding along his arm, caught him fast by 
a i Duna’s executioner, had, in fact, hanged himself by the 
and. 
Though experiencing the most acute pain; he wished to conceal his 
critical position from the girl, that she might not avail herself of it to 
escape. He tried to reach the imprisoned hand with his left; but the 
weight of his body prevented his bringiag his shoulders parallel. Sud- 
denly he began to whirl and fling himself wildly through the air, hoping 
the rope would snap: but in vain! if he had but the kaife in his boot, 
he might have severed it, or, at the worst, have cut off his hand, and 
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had gulped his third glass of brandy, “I will tell you, that a clerk 
brought your master 1,500 roubles yesterday from Ivanovitch F., whose 
case was brought last week before the district court. Is not that true ?”’ 


saved himself by flight. But unluckily for him, the knife was sticking 
in the beam. How was he to get at it? 


He thought of one means—a desperate one—the last. He collected 


“ May be so.” 

“ Well, where does your master keep his money ?”’ 
“ Really I do not know.” 

“ Bat I do; we shall soon find it. 
darling!” 

“ What is your pleasure ?” 

“IT wish, my love, you would be sociable.” 

Poor Duna was forced to make a show of being sociable. 
was in the happiest h laughed and joked with her. 





Avdotya Yeremeyevna, my pet, my 


The guest 
ana 


all his strength, to shake the knife out with a powerful spring. The ef- 
fort failed. 

The weight of his heavy frame dangling in the air by one hand only, 
his violent efforts, the pressure of the tight-drawn knot, occasioned the 
villain intense torture : the joints of his arm crackled and began to part ; 
the blood oozed out under tbe rope from the lacerated skin, and trickled 
into the sleeve of his cloak ; while that of the rest of his frame rushed 
from the extremities to his head. Every moment it seemed as if the hand 
would be torn off. He even wished that it might. His anxiety lest the 
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gradually forgot her terrors, grew bolder, defended herself becomingly, 
nay, laughed aloud, and endeavoured to disguise her intense anxiety un- 
der a show of cheerfulness, while in secret she prayed fervently to 
heaven that the red-nosed guest might soon eat and drink his fill, and 
take his leave, and the incomparable Ivan might soon arrive to indem- 
nify her sensitive heurt for this fearfal torment. 

Alas! Ivan, who had got leave of the governor left the town, and, 
sped with hasty steps, and with a heart brimful of tenderness and hope, 
to meet ber. He walked not, he flew. Cupid had fastened his own wings 
to his bodts. He flew like an arrow. But on his way lay a brandy-shop ; 
there is no road without them. He would have flown by it; but in the 
brandy-shop were his acquaintances, his beloved friends. He made a 
halt with them for a t, only a t, and got tipsy with them, 
It happened quite against his will; he was even in despair at it. Al- 
together, it was one of the most memorable victories ever achieved by 
Friendship over Love. 
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The ast aisbed Duna re ojled some steps, and repeated with a sigh 
from the bottom of her heart, “It is not he!’ Meanwhile the stranger 
had stepped io, and with the utmost coolness closed the door again, 
locked it, and put the key in his pocket. 

“What do you want? Who are you?” cried Duna. “ Why do you 
put the key in your pocket 27’ 

“Don't be alarm gms little dear,” he said, smiling. “I am come to 
pay you & visit. The time must have hung heavy on your hands, ali 


alone bi re. 
atall. But what do you mean by pocketing the key ?” 


hile the ugly vagabond had emptied his sixth glass of brandy. 
At the seventh he grew pensive, pursed his brows, and bit his lips as if a 
pang shot through his vitals; a dark shadow passed like a cloud over 
his countenance ; suddenly he sprang from his seat, and without intend- 
ing it, pushed so strongly ugainst his companion, that she almost fell be- 
tween his feet. He looked round uneasily, took the brandy-bottle, the 
bread, and a piece of meat, from the table, put them all into the fathom- 
less pockets of hiscloak, and said: *‘ Thank you for bread and salt—for 
your hospitality. Gaurila Micbailovich keeps his money in his secretary, 
eh? Why don’t youspeak? You see I am not such a bad fellow as you 
thought at first, my pretty chick. I love you—I love you so much—— 
Just tell me what sort of death you would like best to die. Shull I cut 


off your head, eh? Or would you rather I should hang you—from that 
beam, for instance. Don’t be afraid, only say what you would like best, 
ebarming Duna.” 





“ Not 
of answering, he went up to her, and patted her on the cheek. 
She sprang from him, . ; 


from his iron boso: 


people of the house should return ; his dread of being taken in this pre- 


dicament ; impatience, rage ; the thought ot his misdeeds, of his punish- 


ment ; al! his guilty life ; all this possessed his tumultuous imagination, 


and brought his dark soul to despair. Cold sweat broke from his fore- 


head. In spite of his tiger-like endurance, a cry of agony burst at last 
m. 

Duna, petrified, and thinking only of death, had hitherto looked on 
in idiotic indifference. For a long time she did not understand what he 
was doing, and made no attempt to understand it. Trae, she was still 
standing upright like a living thing, but living she was not. The invo- 
luntary cry of the murderer waked her, however, from ber trance. She 
saw bim bleeding, as if it were half a dream : she saw blood on the floor, 
a hideous gaping mouth, with great misshapen teeth, red fiery eyes start- 
ing from the socket ; she read his anguish in his ghastly distorted fea- 
tures, and guessed at last what had happened. Hope animated her : she 
began to think of deliverance. 

“ Avdotya! push the table nearer,” said the robber, in altered, but 
still harsh and commanding accents, that terrified her again, and com- 
pelled ser to blind obedience. Once more she lost her presence of mind, 
and pushed the corner of the table towards him. The villain reached 
it with the toes of one foot; he raised himself up a few lines. It was 
for him a moment of beavenly enjoyment. Never in his whole life 
bad he known one like it—not even after the most successful murder. 
His agony was less intolerable ; he drew breath again ; but his left hand, 
which he tried to use to free his right, was benumbed and powerless. .The 
knot, too, had grown too tight; the reprobate felt that he couid do no 
more without aid. 

“ Avdotya Yeremeyevna !—kind friend !—good girl! do me the favour! 
jump upon the table; untie my arm—pray do! [ will not kill you; I 
only meant to frighten you. Oh! how my head swims!” 

Tb The feel- 





“What pleasure can you take in plaguing me so cruelly?” said 





e miscreant’s torture touched the kind-hearted girl’s soul. 
ing of compassion not unfrequently extinguishes in women the thought 
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yard. 
When she was in the ee pe she knew not what she had done, or 
escaped the sight of that ferocious satanic 
mouth, but not the influence of her tormentor. He had fascinated her. 
He was still lord of her life. Her knees trembled, she dared not with- 
draw from the window. 

“ Ha! you young jade!” howled the miscreant savagely ; “ you have 
done cleverly. I'd have slit your throat like a chicken’s.’ 

These words uttered in unspeakable agony and despair, suddenly ral- 
lied the girl’s energies. She ran to the gate. The monster’s horrid jest 
had proved his horrid punishment. Could he have supposed that 
he tied the knot for himself? Could he have supposed that that 
awfal moment, in which her foot hung over the grave, should be the mo- 
ment of deliverance to the innocent, and of — punishment to 
the guilty? Here was the finger of Providence. It iseverywhere. It 
is a falsehood to maintain that vice and crime alone prosper in this 
world. 

She ran, and ran, till her strength was nigh exhausted ; no one was 
in sight. She ran farther; her breath failed ; her limbs tottered ; she 
dared not look round, lest she should again see that fearful mouth, lest 
she should again fall into the hands of her persecutor. Nowhere a living 
soul. 

She struggled up a rising ground. 

“Ah! ya is ae butler ; and there is Vaska ; and Prochor. Ah! he 
too is with them.” 

He, to wit, the incomparable Ivan, the governor’s valet. They were 
all returning home together from the brandy shop, careless and bappy, 
singing love songs, cracking jokes upon their masters, with their caps set 
jauntily on one side, and tacking along the road in easy zig-zags. Duna 
ran towards them, pale, with staring eyes and flying hair ; her neck un 
covered—her wits bewildered. “Come along! quick! quick!” she 
screamed. “He is hanging! hanging! hanging!—the villain is hang- 
ing! faster! faster!” 

“ Hey, darling little dove of the woods ;”’ they all cried to her, with a 
laugh ; “ who is hanging? Where is he hanging? Give us a kiss, Du- 
nushka. ’Tis a merry world.” E 

“ He is hanging, I tell you! Don’t laugh. Run to the house. Take 
forks, hatchets, guns—a thief—a murderer, with great moustaches and a 
red nose! He said he would slit my throat like a chicken’s—that he’d 
hang me!” 

They hastened their steps, armed themselves as well as they could, 
broke the house door open, and went into the parlour. The robber had 
fainted ; blood streamed from his mouth and nose ; the arm by which he 
hung had grown nearly a foot longer. They took him down and bound 
him. After the return of the master and mistress of the house, he was 
conveyed the same evening to prison, and delivered into the hands of 
Justice! and Justice could not but own, with astonishment, that never 
till then had so long an arm come before her. 





THE SUEZ CANAL. 

The attention of the Reppin Government has within the last few 
weeks been very earnestly directed to the affair of the Suez Canal. M. 
de ps has made a demand for payment of a first instalment of the 
capital subscribed for the formation of the company which is to carry 
this project into execution. It appears that while so doing he has de- 
scribed himself as the delegate or mandataire of his Highness the Viceroy 
of Egypt—a pretension which might give rise to delusions which the 
Egyptian Government think it right psremptorily to dispel. The fol- 
lowing course bas been adopted :—An article has been inserted in the 
Progresso di Egitto, which is all but openly and in terms avowed as pro- 
ceeding from official sources, and which, as we are assured, actually con- 
tains the opinion of the Government upon M. de Lesseps’ project. Here 
is the eo paragraph :—“ It becomes necessary to declare that in 
no way has the Egyptian Government any interest in the financial com- 

ition of the company, and that whether it be in regard to the contri- 
ution or to the reimbursement of capital the Government is under no 
guarantee, nor does it assume any responsibility whatsoever towards the 
shareholders,’ All that has been done is that the Viceroy of Egypt, as 
far as his authority legitimately extends, has given power to M. de Les- 
seps to make the financial arrangements for the constitution of his com- 
y, but the worits cannot be commenced without permission from 
onstantinople, neither is the Egyptian Government bound to look to 
the security of the shareholders in the enterprise. They must take care 
of themselves and look after their own interests, just as any railway or 
canal company in the British islands must do. They have not the 
slightest claim on the Egyptian Goverament for indemnity or compen- 
sation should the gay bubble burst and prove itself to be but dirty soap 
and water. 

Now, with the success or failure of any mere commercial enterprise 
undertaken by foreigners, and to be carried out by foreign capital, we 
frankly confess that as Englishmen we are not concerned. Why should 
not French shareholders, if such is their own sovercign pleasure, be per- 
mitted to bury their savings in the mud at the mouth of the Nile, or in 
the sands of the Egyptian Desert? Our own countrymen have frittered 
away their millions in South American mines,—why should similar faci- 
lities be denied to our French friends? If we regard this enterprise with 
an unfriendly eye, it may be said, and with perfect truth, “ Leave these 
‘ people to ruin themselves in their own fashion, and the sands of the 
desert will do the rest.” This is undoubtedly so, but meanwhile very 
grave injuries may be inflicted on Egypt and the Egyptian Government, 
and it is highly our interest that the first should be prosperous and the 
second secure. Very serious complications might arise from the presence 

. in Egypt of a ‘bankrupt French company when they found that the opera- 
tions in which they were legitimately engaged were merely chimerical, 
and that they must do something to make their — good. French 
diplomacy would soon step in to eke out the shortcomings of French 
commercial improvidence. French speculators would have lost their 
manny, but the armies and fleets of France would be there to indorse the 


Now, the true point of view from which the wishes of England in this 
matter should be regarded is this :—If the design of cutting a ship canal 
through the Isthmus of Suez were practicable at all, and if the enterprise 
—supposing it to be practicable—could ever be made remunerative, so 
far from throwing any difficulties in the way of M. de Lesseps and his 
company, we should back him and them heartily and thoroughly to the 
full extent of England’s resources. We, of all nations in the world, are 
not in a conspiracy to render the voyage between the Atlantic and the 
Indian Seas as tedious, as difficult, as perilousas possible. Three-fourths 
of the whole trade of the East are carried on by England, and for her 
benefit. Have Englishmen usually proved themselves so blind to their 
own interest as wilfully to embarrass their own commercial operations? 
And what is it in the present instance but needlessly, as well as wilfally, 
to embarrass our own Operations if we seek to protect the run between 
the English and the Asiatic shores? The Eastern trade of France is less 
than oue-tenth of that of England ; and, presuming fresh facilities of ac- 
cess to be given, which of the nations would, on all fair presumptions, 
receive the greater benefit from the change? It is certain that were not 
M. de Lesseps’ scheme the merest moonshine, the shares in his company 
would be bought up in twenty-four hours by English shareholders. The 
true meauing of this enterprise, however, is well understood on the Ex- 
change of London. The necessary calculations have been made over and 
over again, and it has been proved to demonstration that the enterprise 
is impossible upon any terms which would not entail ruin — all per- 
sons concerned. Even in these days of engineering miracles it may well 
be doubted ii the physical difficulties of the project are not so great as 
to amount to ji bility—all commercial Consideragions apart. 
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ion of a 
is practicable, though at an enormous expenditure AS i and money. 
Fa se et the port on the Mediterranean, and Tineh—the an- 
cient Pelusiam—has been pointed out as the spot where agrlle acegpins 4 

ow a 

shelving, the sea full of shifting mudbanks and dang in the ext 
to ships ofany burden. The necessary soundings were taken at tais spot 
in the year 1847, and the result was, that in order to allow ships which 
draw 23 feet of watar to approach in all weathers with safety it would be 
neceasary to extend the re of the proposed harbour at least five miles 
from the shore. A depth of 24 feet can only be obtained at five miles 
from the shore. About the bottom of the sea in the line of the proposed 
work nothing has been ascertained ; if it should turn out to be quicksand 
or loose mud, Ossa might be thrown in and Pelion upon the top of it, 
without yielding a solid foundation for the pier. What has been the cost 
of the digue at Cherbourg, and how long were the French nation engaged 
upon t!at operation, which is a mere trifle by the side of the one now 
under discussion ? 

Our space will not permit us to say more of the engineering difficul- 
ties ; but it is necessary to add a few words upon the commercial data on 
which such an enterprise as this mast ultimately rest, and we would lay 
down this as a basis for all sound reasoning on the subject,—that as far 
as sailing ships are concerned the promoters of the Suez Canal scheme 
must be press to clear the Red Sea of its coral reefs as well as to 
open their canal, or they may bid farewell at once to all hope of remu- 
neration under that head. hoamere can manage the navigation of the 
Red Sea, but the experience—not the conjecture—of the human race has 
shown that although the Red Sea, geographically measured, is but 1,500 
miles in length, yet, as far as the merchant or shipowner is concerned, it 
must be reckoned at 6,000. The cost of conveying coal from Aden to 
Suez is just the same as that of conveying it from England to Aden. The 
insurance on the same cargo varies at Lioyd’s from 6 per cent. to Aden 
to 8 or 10 per cent. to Suez. The little difference in favour of insurance 
as against freight arises from the danger of ignition in the first part of 
the voyage. “ Ifa vessel sails fairly,”’ writes Captain Rogers, “she may 
average 35 miles per day in sailing from Mocho to Suez in the summer 
months,” 

At the same season she would average 130 or 150 in a voyage round the 
Cape. There is, in fact, but a narrow channel, bounded on either side 
by coral reefs, in the middle of the Red Sea, and this narrow channel is 
the only path of safety. We would have the few persons who may have been 
so inconsiderate as to entertain this project for a moment to reflect that 
now, and probably in all time to come, five-sixths of the heavy goods 
known to commerce will be transported in sailing ships. There is no ob- 
ject to be gained by rapid transport, and a heavily-laden sailing ship 
will never meddle with a ship canal through the Isthmus of Suez. For 
ourselves, what we want we have obtained. We require the fastest pos- 
sible despatch of our mails and of our passengers. This, by the help of 
our steamships and of the Egyptian Railway, we have already accom- 
plished and are content. The only additional wish we could form would 
be for the prosperity and tranquillity of Egypt, and we are willing to pay 
largely to the Viceroy for convenient passage across his territory. It is 
for him to judge whether the money he has received from the English 
traffic, or the money he has expended upon French epeculators, bas 
proved most to his advantage hitherto. Judging by the past, in whose 
hands is he safer for the future ? 


oe 
THE IONIAN MYSTERY. 


The Ionian mystery is solved. On Saturday last Mr. Wellington Gre- 
ville Guernsey, alias Mr. William Hudson Guernsey, was fully committed 
for trial on the charge of stealing from the Colonial-office a piece of 
paper—namely, the famous Despatch of Sir John Young. We can fully 
sympathize with the gentlemen of the department in the relief they must 
feel at the detection of the alleged thief, and the discovery that no mem- 
ber of their own body is implicated. Beyond negligence so gross as to 
be ludicrous the Colonial-office must be acquitted of the delinquency. 
Of course, the Government had no alternative but to prosecute ; it was 
their only way of clearing themselves with the publi¢. The effects of 
Sir John Young’s Despatch has yet to be learnt. By this time it has 
been translated into every language in Europe, and circulated by tens of 
thousands among Greeks, Servians, Moldo-Wallachs, Russians, 2nd the 
whole breed of our Oriental ill-wishers. As for the people to whom it 
immediately relates, they will be, doubtless, thrown into more than usual 
restlessness and excitement. If we at home were at first naturally in- 
clined to believe that the Government had allowed their designs to ooze 
out, and wished to sound public opinion on the subject of a cession of 
territory, what is likely to be the opinion of Cephalonia and Corfu? Eng- 
lish statesmen inspire so deep a confidence in their countrymen that 
when they give their word that a publication is surreptitious every one 
yields a ready belief, however strange the circumstances. From the day 
that the Colonial-office declared the paper to have been dishonestly ob- 
tained no one in this country has doubted that such was the case, we 
were only anxious that the perpetrator of so scandalous an act should 
be discovered and punished. But it is quite possible that among the 
Sept-Insular Republicans this solution will not be satisfactory. They 
will judge of us by themselves, and see in the affair of the stolen Des- 
patch a clever comedy played by a Cabinet of acute politicians. 

A straightforward view of things is the very last that would occur to 
an Ionian patriot, and we must prepare to have it proved in every Café 
in the islands that Lord Derby, with Machiavellian skill, allowed the 
mission of Mr. Gladstone to be accompanied by the disclosure of the 
scheme which found favour with them both. It will be, indeed, difficult 
to persuade the Greeks, whether of the Seven Islands, of King Otho’s 
territory, or of the Turkish mainland, that political changes are not in 
prospect for them. For what can Mr. Gladstone have come to do but in- 
quire into the best means of effecting what chief authority in the Islands 
bad suggested? As, of course, the Ionians are doomed to disappoint- 
ment, the name of England will be more than ever odious, because the 
nation will have seemed to refuse an act of justice which its own Minis- 
ters and its own Commissioner had advised. 

Accordingly, no course has been left to the Government but to pro- 
ceed against the person suspected of purloiuing this unhappy document. 
To the law he is left, and if found “ Guilty ” he will, no doubt, receive 
a fitting sentence. But this episode in official life certainly merits the 
attention of the public. A despatch containing matter of the very last 
importance—nothing less than a proposal for the destruction of a recog- 
nized European State—written by its actual ruler, and addressed to one 
of Her Majesty’s Secretaries, is forwarded to a London newspaper for 
publication. Of the course taken by the Daily News no complaint can be 
made. It is not the business of a newspaper to keep secrets for an Ad- 
ministration which is unable to keep them for itself, and when the Ionian 
Despatch was received by our contemporary, and authenticated by the 
person who sent it, it was published asa matter of course. Every one 
knows how Jax are the rules of official secrecy, and the editor of the Daily 
News may well have recollected that the famous Ellenborough Despatch 
was in the hands of Radical politicians before some of those concerned in 
the government of India knew of its existence. The — have to thank 
the charming discipline of the Colonial-cffice for all that has occurred. 

We are often told that the age of diplomacy is passing away, and that 
secret despatches, cipher, spies, and underhand agents are as antiquated 
as the Mysteries of Udolpho. We can well believe it. Certainly, for a fo- 
reign Power to employ the genius of a Fouché to penetrate the secrets 
of our Colonial-office would be like using a razor to cut batter. His 
Majesty Napoleon III. or his Majesty Alexander II. has only to send 
somebody for five minutes to the library of the Sorntnent, and the do- 
cament he requires will be found under Mr. Joseph Thomas Miller's pa- 
per-weights. Let our readers turn to the beautiful simple narrative ot 
that gentleman, which we publish elsewhere. Mr. Miller has been 23 
years at the Colonial-office, and of course is acquainted with its customs, 
of which the world now has a revelation. The Despatch of Sir John 
Young was, it appears, so highly appreciated by the wisdom of Lord 
Derby’s Government that it was printed “for private and confidential 
circulation among official ages.” “In September last,” says Mr. 
Miller, “ I received copies of the despatches. I placed them on the right- 
hand side of my writing-table. Some other were put on them, 










































circulation official y 
remark on the imprudence of lea Mr. Wellington Guernsey alone in 
the room? It is evident that not only he, but any person on the esta- 
blishment, might have walked in on any day between September last and 
10th of the present month, and taken a copy of the Despatch for pab- 

lication. It is enough to make Mephistopheles grin, and while ve 
and Gladstone, and Malmesbury, and Disraeli, and the rest of the “ 

ial ”” wise as owls, were solemnly waiting for copies of the 
document, it was lying openly on the library table at which Mr. Miller’s 
friends sat to gossip, and where Mr. Wellington Guernsey, alias William 
Hudson Guernsey, of South America and the Crimea, a rejected appli- 
cant for a Government situation, “ came and saw the papers lying on the 
table remained sometimes an hour, and sometimes an hour and a-half, 
and was frequently left alone in the room.” Whatever ony be the issue 
of the present affair, the public will not soon forget the gleam of light 
thrown upon the arcana of Official life—Zondon paper, Nov. 28. 

—_——— 
STOPPAGES, AND CITY RAILWAYS. 

There is an icvoluatary reflection that must occur at least once a-day 
to most of our readers. It is,—how in the world could our forefathers 
and all the world, till quite the other day, overlook this or that obvious 
invention, or the obvious uses of the inventions they did happen to stum- 
ble upon ® They had glass,—why could not they glaze their house win- 
dows? They had cars,—why not lighten them, and sling them in some 
fashion, so as to enable them to dispense with the slow palanquin, in 
which the conquerors of the world travelled to and fro between Rome 
and this country, for example? They could make roads hard enough, 
and they understood all kinds of concrete and mosaic,—why could they 
not make the Via ic smooth enough for twelve miles an hour? 
Think of all the world having forso many ages committed their thoughts 
to parchment, beech-bark, papyrus, wax, without finding how to make 

aper? Then, with block-printing so ancient, how came they to be so 
long before they resolved the sentence into the letters of which it was 
composed, and substituted types for the original stereotype? Here is a 
lucifer match. You get 200 for a penny. Contemplate it with proper 
respect. For want of it myriads of people, till forty years since, spent 
a quarter of an hour every morning striking flint against steel. A clock 
is ready a very simple affair. So isa steam-engine. Hundreds of years 
ago automatons were made to rua upon tables, and even to fly ; but no- 
body thought of railways. 
True, the Roman road, with its huge blocks worn into deep ruts, be- 
came a stone railway, though a bad one. Why not make one at once? 
Even with such men as Archimedes at work, did the Romans ever use 
water power for grinding corn? It wasnot for want of ingenuity. Every 
instrument known to modern surgery was in fise by the Roman surgeons 
who scouted Galen, and some instruments survive the use of which can- 
not be made out. Invention was quick enough when the wealthiest man 
in Rome would give half his fortune for reliet; but how slow, how stupid, 
when there was no such pressure, and no such fee at hand! Less than 
four hundred years ago the whole world had the best reason to believe 
that the sun set, not on a shoreless ocean, but on another world like our 
own ; yet so busy were we fighting at home that no one bad the enter- 
prise to sail due west till a Genoese adventurer found somebody to back 
him. More than a century ago it was discovered that the electric fluid 
passed instantaneously from one end of a wire to another, and that at one 
end you could produce certain effects at the other. Not till twenty years 
ago did it occur to anybody to lengthen the wire, and accomplish what 
theorists had dreamt of ages ago—communication by “sympathy” be- 
tween persons at any distance. In all these cases it looks as if people 
had only to push their reason, or their faith, or their courage one step 
farther, and they would have come on the grand discovery. There must 
have been a sort of mist on the'r eyes or paralysis on their limbs. How 
else could they stop where they did? 
Yet we need not be in the least surprised. Precisely the same pro- 
cess, cr rather the sume blindness, or stupor, or hesitation is going on— 
pardon the bull—in these our days. Turn to the London Tavern, and 
there you see the Lord Mayor, the City Solicitor, Mr. Deputy Dakin, Lord 
John Russell, the Common Serjeant, Baron Rothschild, and ever so many 
Aldermen, Deputies, and merchants, all standing like Spanish Grandees 
round the table where lay the famous egg that was to be set on end. Un- 
less a soul with a proper complement of sinews and nerves could be in- 
fused into the egg, or rather its very shell, how was it ever to stand? 
There was only one way, which implied some gentle violence and a slight 
breach of the suppoeed conditions. In this instance no such violence is 
necessary. The problem is simple and most pressing. It is,—how are 
we to get about this huge, crowded, still increasing, still multiplying 
metropolis? There is a congestion at the vitals. Lungs, heart. and head 
are gorged, and cannot perform their functions. At any hour between 
10 aud 5 you are pretty sure to find some part of our main thoroughfare 
a solid pack of vehicles, unable to move one way or the other, and full 
of unfortunates who would give anything to reach their destination. They 
have to cateh a train, or keep an appoiutment, or do a world of business 
in an hour. They have to see a lawyer, or a broker, or a friend who 
may just then be at home. They look at their watches, they crane out 
of the windows of cab or ’bus, they mutter savagely, they remonstrate 
Allin vain. As 4 press towards the City there looms through the 
fog the dark arch of Temple-bar. 

efore them is an endless train of omnibuses, light carts, heavy vans, 

brewers’ waggons, Hansoms, “ four-wheelers,” trucks, some turned this 
way, some that, all indissolubly locked. Laocoon and his sons could not 
be more encoiled. At length there isa slight movement. The icefield 
shifts. They advance a few yards, and then another dead lock They 
are released only to be shunted up some siding. The pavement is up, 
and the busy stream of life has to perform a circuit in by-streets, Ten 
times a-day is there such a lock at the Farringdon-street crossing, again 
on Ludgate-bill, again at the Poultry, again at the further end of Corn- 
hill, in Fenchurch-street, and a dozen other narrow straits or confluent 
Maelstroms. Many a precious hour is lost and many a good temper per- 
manently injured in these fatal defiles. There are few entreaties so little 
attended to as the Siste, Viator, with which the past generation fondly be- 
sought us to linger over their virtues or their misfortunes. The com- 
mand is here enforced with the rod of a magician. A dozen times a-day 
the traffic of this great City is turned to stone. At the hour of noon, the 
high tide of life and work, the provincial visitors in the Fleet-street 
“ family hotel ”’ become conscious of unwonted quiet. They can hear 
one another speak. They can even collect their thoughts and fancy them- 
selves in their own parlours. After twenty minutes or so it suddenly 
occurs to them as rather strange that the streets should be empty at such 
an hour. They look out, and as far as eyes can see east and west is a 
triple row of vehicles of all sorts as dead still as the carriages at a 
coachmaker’s. They look in amazement; but let them not look too 
long or allow their eyes to rest ona near object. The outsiders of a 
“bus” are not in the pleasantest mood for telegraphic communication 
at such a moment. 

Such is the most prominent and certainly the most vexatious evil that 
the City people were invited to take in hand the otherday. Others were 
grouped with it, serious enough in their way, and a particular scheme 
was thrown in for consideration. But the hourly stoppage of our great 
thoroughfares is a nuisance that anybody may experience, and indeed 
certainly will, who has occasion to visit the City, 1t has been immensely 
and rapidly aggravated by changes within our time, by cabs, through 
traffic, and, more than all, by railways, every station contributing a new 
stream toand fro. Even what has been done to ease it has in some cases 
given jal relief at the cost of the whole. New Cannon-street has pro- 
bably increased, certainly not relieved, the traffic of Ludgate-hill, New- 
gate-street, and all the streets westward. What, then, is the remedy? 
One thing is evident. If the egg would not stand till it was broken, our 
streets will not take more traffic till they are widened ; and, as a beam 
is only as strong as its weakest part, so a street is only as wide as iis nar- 
rowest part. To all practical purposes Fleet-street is some 15 feet or 20 
feet wide, that being the width of Temple-bar. The first thing to be done 
is to take down that structure, which certainly does not bear comparison 
with the Arc de Triomphe, to widen that end of Fleet-street, Ludgate-hill, 
the Poultry, and the Strand, between St. Clement Danes and St. Mary’s. 
There ought, then, to be. something of a street—for there is none at pre- 
sent—between King-William-street-West and Piccadilly. 

This would give at least a street from Hyde Park-corner to the City. 
Buf this is not enough. It is only the means to anend. Street railways, of 
which we have abundant examples in the United States, and even on 
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LAURA KEENE'S THEATR3, 624 BROADWAY 
‘The Most Elegant Place of Amusement in the City. 
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ON KXHIBITION. 
THE MAGNIFICENT PAINTING BELONGING TO 
THE EMPRESS OP PRANCE, 


AND REPRESENTING 
HER MAJESTY SURROUNDED BY THE LADIES OF HER COURT, 
At 
Size of the Picture, 15, 11 feet. M. KNOEDLER. 


N.B.—Entrance through the Store as well as at the side door, where a large and commo- 
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1zD—On Sunday, December 19th, Emrty Hoge, only daughter of “Goorge 
on Hannah Sardine, of this City, In her 30th year. Her remains were taken to 
Trinity Cemetery, N.Y. 


To Corresronpents.—North. Not available——A.B.H. Chicago. Your 
winged ¢ contribution has been received ; is gratefully appreciated ; and will be 
d of as its app suggests. 








ing others have taken place at Washington,most of our readers have learned | 
through other sources. With one exception, the chronic uncertainty as to 
dénouement prevails, though we are glad to add that the proclamations of 
war, put forth from time to time by a noted paper in this city, are received 
on each occasion with growing incredulity. The exception alluded to 
refers to the most pressing of the difficulties between Spain and Mexico. 
An arrangement has been made at Tampico between the local Com-" 
mandant and the Captain of a Spanish ship-of-war, by which immediate 
differences are healed. Weare far from saying or believing that trouble 
and vexation are over ; but we do hope that the world is sick of being 
lashed into spasms of excitement, by those who make a business of gen- 
erating it. 





Canada ; an Important Decision. 

The news of the day is that the Judges of the Courts of Queen’s Bench 
and Common Pleas in Upper Canada have decided on the suits pending 
against sundry members of the Cabinet, and have decided unanimously 
in their favour. This result of the legal p@int at issue is claimed, na- 
turally enough, by the Ministerial party as a final settlement of the diffi- 
culty, as well as an immense political gain. The Opposition, on the 
other hand, are indignant at the issue, and view in the decision of the 
Bench a political bias, and a marked preference for the letter over the 
spirit of the law. They also threaten an appeal to the Judicial Commit- 
tee of the Privy Council, which, if made, is not likely to prove success- 
fal. The learned opinions delivered at Toronto are given at great 
length, and are not to be scanned at a glance by the uninitiated in the 
mysteries of the law. We shall therefore probably revert to the theme here- 
after, and determine whether we must retract or adhere to our recorded 
opinion—that the transaction under review was a “shuffle.” He whom 
the law has justified has undoubtedly a strong point in his favour ; but we 
are not inclined on constitutional questions to bow to it without reserve: 

The Canadian reader, to whom the theme in all its bearings—or facts, 
at least—is familiar, will pardon a brief epitome of the case, for the in- 
formation of certain happy citizens who shirk all the inconveniences of mi- 
nisterial responsibility, by excluding members of their government from 
seats in their representative Assemblies.—In England, when a Ministerial 
MP. pts office under the Crown, or exchanges place with a colleague, 








THE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 25, 
The Old World. 

When the public ie agog for a whole week’s later news from Europe, 
it is dull work to go over the pickings that may be gleaned from recent 
mail-bags, which is all that remains for ue todo. Yet the telegraphic 
summary of the Liverpool news of the 4th inst., which alone was at our 
command last Saturday, has left untouched a few items of interest.—The 
mystery of the Ionian Islands’ despatch has been cleared up, as may be 
seen elsewhere in our columns; and Sir Bulwer Lytton, d-propos of the 
publication of a despatch written by himself, has come under the casti- 
gating pleasantry of the Times. In this letter, addressed to the Lord 
High Commissioncr and published ia the Corfu Gazelle, the Colonial Se- 
cretary had the misfortune to touch upon the “Homeric scholar- 
ship” of Mr. Gladstone, and to make some few “ Hellenic” allusions, 
more suitable to the Academic groves than common to the atmosphere 
of Downing Street. The occasion was tempting, and the novelist has 
been roasted ; but men manage in these days to survive attacks even from 
the Times. Sir Bulwer may have been altogether too conciliatory in his 
advances to the turbulent islanders ; yet the government is by no means 
committed to eternal temporising with faithless and ungrateful vaga- 
bonds, whose pretended aspirations for union with Greece are prompted 
by intrigues with foreign powers. The Corfiotes in the mean time, who 
derive considerable benefit from the presence of the British garrison and 
official residents, join with their brethren in repudiating the state of 
things that now exists. Their ten Deputies have protested formally 
against Sir John Young’s misrepresentation of their wishes. Whatever Mr. 
Gladstone may do, or report, this will be one of the knotty points to be 
discussed by Parliament when it meets. 

The Montalembert trial has of course been the theme for many an 
eloquent pen. But one may have too much of a good thing; and we 
only re-open the subject, for the sake of recording that our old acquaint- 
ance, Sir Francis Bond Head, has again been dragged out of retirement, 
to lift up his voice on behalf of the Emperor of the French. He too falls 
under the lash of the Zimes, but there is nothing in plea or rejoinder that 
calls for particular notice. At the same time it cannot have escaped 
observation, though so far it seems to have escaped remark, that the 
attacks of the Times upon the French government are continuous 
and provocative, to a degree entirely uncalled-for. Is the journal 
thus endeavouring, it might be asked, to serve its friends in Oppo- 
sition? Does it render difficult the intercourse between the two 
Cabinets, in order to serve a party-purpose?—The relations also 
between sundry of the European powers are receiving much attention 
from the press. Something is always about to happen. Now 
Louis Napoleon is to invade England; now to march an army 
into Italy ; now to throw bis force into Central America ; now there 
is to be another conflict between the Houses of Savoy and Hapsburg ; 
and for these predictions there is sometimes just a grain of foundation, 
suitable for the magnifying propensities of many who deliver oracles to 
the public. So far as the Emperor of the French is concerned, we incline 
to think that the talk of war, here or there, serves his purpose much better 
than a war itself. His perceptions must be tolerably clear, gathered 
from Crimean experience, that the cost is enormous and the risk consi- 
derable. If King Victor Emanuel really told his troops at a review that 
their active services might perhaps be required in the Spring, we presume 
that his expectations were exactly the other way. 
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P.S.—Anticipating our usual day of publication, in deference to the 
festival of Christmas, we are able to acknowledge the receipt of five days’ 
later intelligence from Galway, telegraphed from St. Johns, N. F.—There 
is little or nothing of importance, unless it be a hint as to the nature of 
the Queen’s Proclamation, read throughout India on the Ist ult. It of- 
fers a general pardon to all but actual murderers, if the mutineers and 
rebels lay down their arms on or before New Year’s day. That religious 
liberty is guaranteed, and that existing treaties and rights are recognised, 
is no more than might have been expected.—The missing troop-ship Bom. 
bay has put into Plymouth, totally dismasted, and with twelve of her 
crew washed overboard.—lIt is believed that the government are matur- 
ing a scheme for aiding the Atlantic Telegraph Company, whose wire 
cable, by the way, gave an unexpected sign of vitality, on Wednesday 
last.—The Continental news is pacific. 

Christmas View of the Affairs of this Continent. 

Our paper to-day bears a date so suggestive of “ peace on earth,” that 
we are altogether disinclined to renew the open subjects of Central Ame- 
rica, the Monroe Doctrine, Cuba, Mexico, Fillibustering, the Slave-Trade 
in Georgia, or the Right of Search. That unnumerable documents con- 


he must undergo the ceremony ofa re-election ere he can take his seat in 
Parliament. By a law specially enacted for Canada, when a mere change 
of office is effected, the appeal to the constituency is dispensed with. 
Some few months since, the Canadian Ministry resigned. Their resigna- 
tion was accepted. Mr. Brown was “sent for.” He could not face Par- 
liament, and his reign was over in thirty-six hours. The old Ministry 
was re-instated ; but the process of re-election was costly, and its issue 
in some cases doubtful. They dodged the difficulty. They exchanged 
places among themselves, and took their seats in the Parliament House as 
though nothing had happened, and then, feeling themselves secure, 
changed back again, aud wore their old appellations. Hence the term 
“ shuffle.” Hence the surprise and denunciation of portions of the British 
press. The gentlemen in question have been sued for the penalties in- 
curred by this alleged infraction of an enactment. But the law has exo- 
nerated them, and they now stand exalted. 





A Chase After Constitutionalism. 

The recent manifesto of the Cabinet of Berlin has disappointed those 
who hailed the accession of the Regent of Prussia, as the dawn of en- 
larged Liberalism in Germany. From being the idol of the too san- 
guine Berliners, the Prince Regent, attacked at once by the adherents of 
the Queen of Prussia and the ultra Radicals, has succeeded to the un- 
popularity of Radowitz and Mantenffel. The aspect of the Teutonic 
question is significant of the difficulty of achieving political reform in 
countries where Constitutionalism is unknown. It is in Spain and Italy, 
asin Germany. The future publicists of the Spanish Peninsula will be 
at a loss to determine whether good or evil results have preponderated 
since the progagandism of so-called “ liberal ideas,” devised by Lord Pal- 
merston as a panacea for all the ills to which, amid the profligacy of 
Courts and the venality of ephemeral Cabinets, the nationalities of South- 
ern Europe have long been subject. How far a Progresista minister de- 
porting his rivals for power to the Philippines, confiscating the types of an 
obnoxious editor, repudiating the public debt, and speculating on the 
Exchange, differs from a Moderado prone to the same pursuits, it would 
be difficult to pronounce.—Is the prestige of Spain among the nations 
more exalted, at the present moment, than in days long past, when 
the “ blue blood”’ raled from the Escurial to Mexico and Peru? 

Italy, devoted to dynastic interests and divided by Provincial jea- 
lousies, is scarcely prepared to realize the grand idea of national unity 
and independence, whereof the followers of Signor Mazzini are wont to 
dream. If Republican sympathies are wide-spread in Lombardy, the tra- 
ditions of the House of Savoy are still popular in Sardinia. It is, we 
believe, an error to imagine that the Pelasgic sentiment has pronounced 
in favour either of the supremacy of the Court of Turin, or the establish- 
ment of a Republic. The sacerdotal element is equally strong in Naples 
and in the Roman States. The failure of Lord Minto’s mission (under 
the auspices of Lord John Russell) holds out no hope that foreign inter- 
vention can repair Italian wrongs. And we must still regard the idea 
of Italian nationality as a chimera, when the moderate Constitutional- 
ism of Count Cavour is scouted by the patriots of Milan, and execrated 
by the majority of the Neapolitan population. 

In Prussia, Constitutionalism is fairly on its trial. The only draw- 
back to the joy of the liberal party appears to be, that the Ke- 
gent will be compelled to seek the aid of the Feudal interest in 
the Chambers. Just now Aristocracy would seem to be at a discount in 
the Legislature ; and some apprehension’is entertained that the ultra- 
Democratic tendencics of the newly elected representatives will embar- 
rass the measures of the administration The lovers of historic analogy 
have likened the position assumed by the Regent to that of the Prince of 
Wales, during the illness of George III. The comparison is not felici- 
tous. The Prince of Prussia has been at all times eminently Conserva- 
tive. George 1V., at the outset of his career, was a pure Whig. It was 
the unmeaning hostility of the Mauteuffel Ministry and of the Court, on 
personal grounds, which compelled the Prince of Prussia to 
accept the friendly offices of the Liberal party. The Prince 
of Wales, prior to “the assumption of the Regency, as the 
associate of Sheridan and Grey, had been the object of injudi- 
cious criticiem in Tory circles, The friend and boon companion 
of Fox could hardly win the confidence of Pitt and Eldon. It was from 
no perfidy that he abandoned the political principles of the friends of his 
youth. Discerning the times in which he lived, he learned to place little 
confidence in men who were content to accept the Continental despotism 
of the first Napoleon, and whose criticisms on the operations of Welling- 
ton in Spain and Portugal were calculated to paralyse the right arm of 
England. He received the advice of Pitt, and continued to avail himself 
of the counsels of Lords Liverpool and Castlereagh, as a political neces- 
sity.—It was not without reason that Von Gagern and the Liberals of 
1848 opposed the claims of the Prince of Prussia at Frankfort. The hos- 
tility of the most prominent Members of the House of Hihenzollern to 
the Ministry of the Court imparted a transient popularity to the brother 





cerning some of them have appeared in print, and that debates concern- 





of Frederick William. This was speedily lost; nor is it likely that the 





Prince who, amid the caresses of the populace, proclaims to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly that voting against the wishes of the government 
is treason to the State, wil! be anxious to conciliate Democracy. 

It is by avoiding the rhetorical extravagance and excesses of ’48, that 
the lovers of German freedom, whether at Berlin or Vienna, can best 
achieve the political unity and independence of their country. We have 
already adverted to that Constitutionalism, violently won, the fruits of 
which are chaos and anarchy and reaction. The results of political vio- 
lence are visible at Madrid, at Naples, at Milan. There is, it appears 
to us, another evil to be dreaded. It is tame, spiritless acquiescence in 
a dull brutalizing system of military terrorism. Dreamy languor, and 
inaptitude for the contests of civil life, not unfrequently succeed vague 
aspirations for freedom. Even the refined art and estheticism of Berlin 
would fail to relieve the lethargy of Cracow, or to redeem Warsaw.—The 
reform of grave abuses has never yet been won in a day. It is fortu- 
nate, however, that the middle-class of Germany has a wholesome horror 
of that Constitutionalism, which asserts the superiority of matter over 
law, in the arm of stalwart ruffianism at a barricade. 





A New Jason in Search of the Sweets of Office. 

The alleged thief of Sir Join Young’s despatches bids fair to attain a 
Classical reputation. Since the rape of Proserpine, we know of no epi- 
sode in’ Greek annals so touching and so fraught with a tragic interest 
which threatens to end ir a catastrophe, as the spoliation of the Sub- 
librarian’s room at the Colonial-Office. As we have transferred elsewhere 
the remarks of the London Times on the subject, it will only be necessary 
to notice the facts of the case as evolved at Bow-street Police-Office. 

We had occasion some time since io allude to the surreptitious publiea- 
tion in a London paper of certain state-papers addressed by the Lord High 
Commisioner of the Ionian Islands to the then Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. The appearance in the Daily News of official documents, hitherto 
sacredly sealed to the world beyond Downing Street, was calculated to 
embarrass an administrator less skilful than Sir Bulwer Lytton in the 
nodus of bureaucracy. For a time, the sagacity of the author of “ Riche- 
lieu” was ut fault, in unearthing the real offender; and the Colonial-office is 
probably indebted to the editor of the Daily News for the means whereby 
the gentlemen, who do the work of fifty dependencies, have been exon- 
erated from participation or connivance in revealing the secrets of the 
State. The real perpetrator of the theft is, it would seem, a Mr. Welling- 
ton Guernsey, whose career has apparently been a chequered one. Dis- 
gusted with the pursuit of honour under difficulties, from the Crimea to 
Buenos Ayres, Mr. Guernsey probably thcaght that a tasie of hie quality 
as an “appropriator” in the Colonial-Office, would provoke the patronage 
of some department less squeamish than that, for the honours and emolu- 
ments of which he had been an unsuccessful aspirant. 

The revelations of a Mr. Miller, the too confiding friend of Mr. Guern- 
sey, are not without interest. It was in the library of the Colonial-Office, 
whereof Mr. Miller is the occupant, during the absence of Mr. Mayer, 
the principal librarian, that the theft took place. Mr. Miller testified to 
an acquaintance with the prisoner since 1853. On one occasion, during a 
visit of the prisoner, Mr. Miller noticed *‘ something suspicions” in his 
manner, One subject—a favourite one with him—rather bored Mr. Mil- 
ler, amid all the amenities of private friendship. He could not, or he 
would not, “ stand” the prisoner’s ever-recurring reminiscences of South 
American politics. Mr. Guernsey had recently returned from Buenos 
Ayes, and was full of his subject. Neither Sir Bulwer Lytton, nor Lord 
Carnarvon, the under-Secretary for the Colonies, appeared to appreciate 
the talents of Mr. Wellington Guernsey. Mr. Miller, who had be- 
sought the patronage of Lord Carnarvon in behalf of his friend, after 
the loss of the Ionian Despatch, remarked that the “man who 
would publish such a thing (Sir John Young’s state-paper) would 
be a ——— scoundrel,” whereupon the prisoner hinted that, in 
addition to the blackguardism of the transaction, it might pro- 
bably have cost Mr. Miller his situation. We must not for- 
get to mention that the prisoner declared, after the rejection of his ser- 
vices at the Colonial Office, that he would be “revenged” on Sir Bulwer 
Lytton. A vulgar theft, and not murder after the orthodox Corsican 
fashion, constituted the vendetta of Mr. Wellington Guerosey! The pri- 
soner, who reserved his defence, was committed for trial. 


Staunton and Morphy—the Latest Anglo-American Difficulty. 

In the days of our boyhood and in the infancy of Quadrille—the dance 
so-called, not the game—a newly-written song was greatly in vogue, the 
refrain of which described how all “ London is quadrilling it from high 
to low.’ Something similar might be said of this Western metropolis 
just now, in respect to the Chess mania that prevails. Clubs are out- 
growing the accommodation provided for.them ; and only a few nights 
since we heard one enthusiastic gentleman publicly declare, that he knew 
no reason why the New York Chess Club should not number its thousand 
members, and take the lead of all such social assemblages. 

But it is not to speculate on the chance of this vision being 
fulfilled, that we once more evoke the subject from its ordinary 
abiding-place in our columns. Neither is it for the purpose of 
expressing a wish that Mr. Staunton had played against Mr. Morphy, and 
had beaten him ; or that the twain had played, and the Englishman 
been vanquished ; or even that the latter had declined a formal match, 
when it was open to him to do so with any semblance of decency. The 
first and last of these wishes are our own; the second would come with 
better grace from the supervisor of our small Chess department ; but 
they are all superfluous at the moment. Our object is to announce 
that Mr. Staunton has found both a Club and a newspaper in England, 
openly to espouse his cause. Lord Lyttleton, it will be remembered, had 
pointed a shaft at an opening in the reluctant Champion’s armour. The 
Manchester men had driven it home. But now the Cambridge University 
Chess Club has come out witha Resolution intended to salve Mr. Staun- 
ton’s injured reputation ; and the London Spectator, a highly respectable 
weekly journal, bas taken up for him the cudgel editorial. Our brother 
of the quill writes, it must be owned, an amusing article, and makes the 
best he can of a bad cause. As however he advances ho new facts, and 
will not probably convince any of our readers that he is in the right of 
it, we may leave him to their entertainment, without appended comment. 

With the young Collegians it is otherwise, Whatever may be thought 
of the amour propre that suggested their coming to the rescue, they can- 
not be congratulated on the aid which they have brought to it. Read, 
avd judge. Was there ever a better illustration of the forcible-feeble 
style? The Resolution drags in Mr. Staunton’s general services to the 
“cause,” which nobody impugns ; regrets the ungenerous attacks 
upon him by “a certain section of the press notorious for its 
anti-Eoglish tendencies,” which attacks have been made for the 
most part in papers Jobn-Bullish to a degree; and thinks that 
under the “peculiar circumstances” the assailed Champion could 
“scarcely” do otherwise than he did. Mr. Staunton must be grateful for 
small favours, in hailing, through the “ Notices to Chess Correspoudents” 
in the London Illustrated News, this testimonial or his bebalf. He em- 


phasizes it as emanating from “ a society of gentlemen and scholars” who 
have taken the trouble to hear both sides of the quest'on—implying there- 
by that the Club, over which a British nobleman presides, is not made 
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Oe acon o gentlemen, and that it is committed to a prejudice 

against him! Poor Mr. Staunton! We should be glad to say a word 
for him, but he really cuts off all sympathy. 
i . —_ 
Brama. 

Christmas week, in fact Christmas Day has come—but where, if you please, 

are the Pantomimes? Columbine the 


It is idle to ask such questions ; for wherever these exquisite creatures may be, 
they are beyond our reach to-day, and to-morrow we shall not care for them. 
The merry Christmas mood will go with the merry Christmas season. Happy 
they to whom indeed it always comes therewith. When I scan the advertising 
columns of the journal, I find nothing bat one vast contiguity of Bonner’s Led- 
ger, the “ Merchant of Venice,” and “ Our American Cousin. Edward Everett, 
Mr. Wallack, and Mr. Jefferson ; these are the gay devices, the fantastic drolleries, 
‘the fairy whimsies, that are offered to us on this eighteen hundred and fifty-ninth 
Christmas Day of history. Indeed I mean no disrespect to either of these most re- 
spectable “institutions,” (for everything in America which is a success forthwith 
‘eecomes an institution, though it is unluckily not quite so true that everything 
which is an institution in America is also a success,) when I own that I should 
have preferred some antique mime, some masque of fabulous splendour, for this 
day's entertainment. The castom of Christmas is not one of those which are 
more honoured in the breach than in the observance, and I could find it in my 
heart to regret the brilliancy of the receipts, which must have tempted all our 
managers into over-looking this white stone in the Calendar. P 

Except for the Broadway, which is as “ever faithful” as the Island of Cuba, 
and promises in a rather Spanish and magnificent manner something vaguely 
described as a “ Holiday Festival,” I see no indication that any of our 
managers have so much as taken off their hats to the grand old Feast Day 
of the Christian year. This fact has more than a sentimental interest for peo- 
ple who, like myself, still keep alive something of the old delight in the good old 
‘ways of the centuries now vanished into the eternal ignorance and silence. It 
is a curious illastration of what I must call the harum-scarum and adventurous 
style of theatrical management that now prevails among us. There is nothing 
like an “‘ establishment” in the dramatic world of New York ; nothing like a 
theatrical power holding a special domain, and proceeding upon a permanent 
policy. That such a theatrical power would be a power really ; aif would make 
for itself a steady, and what is more to the purpose, an increasing audience, I 
firmly believe. Such a management would never be overwhelmed, as ours now 
are, by sudden floods of success, and ebbs of failure. It would be so 
independent of “stars” that in time it might bring about the 
utter extinction and abolition of these most provoking luminaries ; 
which certainly are not lights from Heaven, though they do as cer- 
tainly lead astray. When one of our theatres is lucky enough, under 
the present system, to find itself filled for more than five consecutive nights, by 
a really good play, straightway the manager is put beside himself with joy— 
when two empty houses in succession have saddened the boxkeeper’s placid 
countenance, forthwith the manager sinks inte despair and melodrama, appeal- 
‘ing thus to the lower instead of the higher strata of the popular taste, and walk- 
ing downwards in order to climb. The result of all this is seen in the looseness 
and incoherence of most of our stage companies—in which no attempt is ap- 
parently made to preserve even a uniform level of respectable mediocrity. It is 
‘seen, too, in the tenacity with which a“ run” is kept up when once established, 
‘without regard as in the case of this current Christmas Day, to the proprie- 
ties of the season. A really strong and successful management could afford, for in- 
stance, to remember that Christmas is the children’s day, and would find its reward 
in houses crowded with chattering, laughing, happy faces, in treasuries of smiles 
and a vast stock of content, without any detriment, meanwhile, to the substan- 
tial balance-sheet of the business. And thus it is that the absence, today, of 
King Yule, brings me naturally to speak of the presence of Mr. Barry Sullivan. 
For I find in this gentleman just the qualities that ought to be found in all lead- 
‘ing actors, of whatever kind, and which would be found in them, were the the- 
atrical world organized as it ought to be and might be, and which would make, 
when developed in combination, a thoroughly efficient and enduring company, 
euch, for instance, as Mr. Wigan at the London Olympic has educated about 
himself. 

Of course Mr. Barry Sullivan is a “star.” That is almost the only fault I have 
to find with him. What pleasure or profit a good actor can find in being a “ star” 
I cannot imagine. Tobe a“ star” isto lead a life of sp di to flit 
from place to place—to flash into fame, and fade into oblivion, at uncertain inter- 
vals of afew months at most—to lead, in a word, the life of a “ will-o’-the-wisp” 
rather than that of a well-conducted planet. There is not and cannot be any- 
thing truly solid and satisfactory in such a career. Just about a month ago, 
Mr. Barry Suilivan, for instance, shone out upon us from the boards of the 
Broadway. I had hardly begun to appreciate him critically—before presto ! 
like a meteor he disappears—giving place to a perfect shower of fast-falling 
stars too numerous and too starry to be catalogued by any but a photographic 
pen. As suddenly he rises again this week—not at the Broadway, however— 
which is now given over to “Sixteen Acts in the Life of a Monkey,” or to the 
“ Life of a Monkey in Sixteen Acts”—I am not quite sure which—but at Bar- 
ton’s Theatre. There he is acting—for all practical purposes I might say 
monologuing—iu some of the most respectable and admirable pieces of the legi- 
timate Drama. “ Richeliew”—the “ Lady of Lyons”— Hamlet,”—these are 
plays to prove an actor’s ability certainly, and I have never known 
‘tiem fail to fill any house in which they were really well performed. Mr. 
Barry Sullivan bears these tests of his powers most creditably. His reading 
are excellent in * Hamlet,” especially when dings are important, most 
tasteful, and thoughful—his voice, fine and well trained; though, as to these 
points I have already on a previous occasion pretty fully enlarged. The part of 
Claude Melnotte he fills with an appreciative feeling which made me recur with 
regret to the times when Miss Keene used to make Pauline a reality. But our 
absurdly chaotic system condemns Mr. Sullivan to be a “ star,” and so having 
the stege to himself, he is almost driven into recitation, oratory, preaching, de- 
clamation—ca!l it what you will—into something that is not acting, and that 
falls like a frost, upon the fine ability of what should be, the best “ leading 
actor” of serious parts, whom I find now wandering about on the stage. It is 
such things as this that put me thoroughly out of the Christmas humour, and 

make me long with tenfold bitterness for a theatrical Reform Bill, which shall 
establish constellations in the place of nebula in our theatrical skies. 
HAMILTON. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


One of the two daughters of Lord Bradford, whose dresses caught fire 
at Weston, as described in last week’s Albion, has died in consequence of 
the accident.——Mr. J. G. Norris, the voluntary Ambassador to Her Ma- 
jesty, bas been bound over to keep the peace in Toronto, for having 
threatened to shoot Mr. W. H. Boulton, who, in the City Council, had re- 
fected upon him in severe terms.— Government bas increased the salary 
of the Astronomer-Royal (Mr. Airy) to £1,200.——A correspondent of 
the Melbourne A to explore the interior of the vast continent 
of Australia, by means of ballouns——A New Orleans paper states that 
Tobasco had falleu into the hands of the Liberals, “ after Sor seven- 
deen days, with seven men killed on both sides /"——A letter from Meran 
mentions that the King of Prussia has re his former health and 
spirite.——The new law on recruitment in Lombardy, letters state, causes 
@ strong feeling of discontent throughout the whole country. The dura- 
tion of service is increased from 5 to 7 years, while the grounds of ex- 
emption have been much restricted. The new law produces op tion 
even among those of the nobility, who had hitherto shown themselves the 
frm su vers of the acts of the Austrian Goverament.——If you are an 
author, don’t be 
race-borses. The that wins the laurels is a rather slow traveiler.— 
announces that two 


tine 
t Wells, of the Norfolk Circuit, 
— of the Court at 


otment of Puisne 
the retirement of Arthur Baller——At a late 
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A bookworm, at the Imperial Library of Paris, has fumbled out a strange 
musty piece of paper, which proved to be a pawn ticket of Torquato 
Tasso. It shows that the anthor of “Jerusalem Delivered” had pled 
his father’s waistcoat with ®Signor Abraham Levi,” for “ venticinqueliro” 
on the 2d March, 1570.——The squadron eent by Spain to the coast of 
Morocco consists of nine steamers, carrying from two to six guns each, in 
all twenty-nine be corps Private of the 8lst Regiment, at Chatham, 
has shot off bis it leg below the knee, in order to obtain his discharge. 
He says he committed the act under religious excitement._—The King 
of Naples has decided that all foreigners employed in his States mast 
cause themselves to be naturalized——We read in Allen’s Indian 
Mail that it was proposed to erect an obelisk and a tank in the 
Margulla Pass, to the memory of the late General Nicholson. It 
is now suggested that instead of the obelisk a small mission-house 
should be established, and a Mahometan convert stationed there—— 
The Galway Atlantic Steamship Company have contracted for three new 
vessels, warranted to have a miaimum speed of 20 miles an hour in smooth 
water. It is to be hoped that this promise will be more faithfally rea- 
lised, than that of the six days’ passage across the Atlantic.——Punch 
says that the result of all travelling is expressed in the phrase : .“ Well! 
I am glad to get home again.”——Lord Lyons’s great-grandfather was a 
Philadelphian, who removed to Autigua, where the father of the late Lord 
was born.—A new Highland Militia Regiment has lately been added to 
those already organised in this city——A monument to the late worthy 
Earl of Ellesmere is to be erected near Worsley. Judging by the wood- 
cut of it in the London Illustrated News, its utter worthlessness in an archi- 
tectural poigt of view must disturb the spirit of the deceased nobleman. 
——An effort is being made to restore the monument erected in the 
West Kirkyard, at Greenock, over the grave of Burns’ Highland Mary, 
which is now fast going to decay——M. Pierre Jean de Kock, a 
brother of the celebrated novelist, Paul de Kock, has just died. The 
deceased was Colonel of the Imperial Guard of the First Empire. His 
brother was formerly Minister of War in Holland.——A farewell break- 
fast was given at the St. Lawrence Hotel, Toronto, on Friday of last 
week, to the Rev. Joseph Evans, D. D., dnd his colleagues, the Revs. 
Messrs, White, Robson and Browning, clergymen of the Wesleyan deno- 
mination in Canada, on the occasion of their departure to British Colam- 
bia, the scene of their future missionary labor. The field is an ample 
one.——Lords Cavendish and Grosvenor and Mr. Ashley, who were 
“ murdered and scalped by the Indians,” a few weeks ago, have arrived 
at St. Paul, Minnesota, in good health and spirits——The ex-King of 
Delhi and his son, Jumma Bukht, left Delhi under an escort of the 
Ninth Lancers, with a battery of artillery, and arrived at Allyg- 
hur on the 14th of October, en rouwe to Caleutta. On arriving at 
Calcutta the Great Mogul’s future destination will be settled —— 
The foundation stone of the monument to be erected at Cromarty, 
in memory of Hugh Miller, was laid inthe early part of December. The 
monument will consist of a pillar about 50 feet high, surmounted by a 
statue of Hugh Miller, to be sculptured by Mr. Handyside Ritchie. The 
base is of old red sandstone, taken from the shore quarry, the first scene 
of Mr. Miller’s labours and of his geological researches.—Some two 
years ago, the Prince Frederick William, of Hanau, eldest son of the 
elegtor of Hesse, fell in love with and married, in opposition to the wish 
of his family, a daughter of the German actor (herself an actress,) Bir- 
naum. He has consented to, and obtained, a,divorce.——Lott, the scoun- 
drel who blew up the Brock monument, and committed various other 
anti-British outrages, bas just nee the way of all flesh.——A lady fell 
dead recently in her box, at the Italian Opera in Paris ——Béranger’s 
library is about to be sold by auction. Although he seldom bought 
books his library was very extensive, for all modern authors of repute 
sent him presentation copies of their works. Thiers, Lamartine, Lamen- 
nais, George Sand, Alexander Dumas, Michelet, Augustin Thierry, Cas- 
mir Delavigne, Victor Hugo, and many others, signed their names in 
their title page to complimentary lines dedicated to the great lyric poet 
of France.——The London 7imes’ own correspondent in British Colum- 
bia gives a very favourable account of the mining prospects.——The 
Emperor of Russia, to inaugurate the system of emancipation, has or- 
dered the serfs of the imperial mines to be set at liberty ——The Paris cor- 
respondent of the London News says: It is true that a battalion of in- 
fantry and tbree batteries of artillery, with horses and equipments com- 

lete for service, will embark at Toulon immediately, fur the Coast of 

atral America. : 





Ovituary. 


Tue Eart or Covrrowy.—The death of this nobleman took place on 
the 20th ult., at his lordship’s residence, in the county of Wexford. The late 
earl was born on the 27th of March, 1794, and was married on the 4th of 
July, 1822, to his cousin, Lady Charlotte Montague Scott, sister of the 
present Duke of Buccleuch. Earl Courtown, when Lord Stopford, re- 
presented for several years the county of Wexford in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. His lordship succeeded his father, the third earl, on the{i5th of June, 
1835, and has since sat in the House of Peers as Baron Saltesford, of the 
county palatine of Chester. He has left three sons, the eldest of whom, 
now Earl of Courtown, was born on the 24th of April, 1823. 


Tue Ear or Happineton.—The Earl of Haddington. K.T., died at 
Tyninghame-house, Haddingtonshire, after a short illuess. The deceased, 
Thomas Hamilton, Earl of Haddington, Baron of Binning and Byres, in 
the peerage of Scotland ; Baron Melrose of Tyninghame, county Had- 
dington, in the peerage of the United Kingdom, was the only son of 
Charles, eighth earl, by his marriage with Lady Sophia Hope, third daugh- 
ter of the second Earl of Hopetoun. He was born June 21, 1780, and 
married, November 13, 1802, Lady Maria Parker, only surviving child of 
George, fourth Earl of Macclesfield, who survived her husband. The late 
Peer succeeded to the earldom on the death of his father in March, 1828. 
The late Earl was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1801, and M.A. in 1815. He sat in the House of Commons from 
1818 to 1826, as representative for Rochester. On the formation of the 
late Sir Robert Peel’s first Administration in December, 1834, his Lord- 
ship was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, which he held up to the 
break up of the Government. When Sir Robert Peel again took office in 
the autumn of 1841, his Lordship was selected for the post of First Lord 
of the Admiralty,.with aseat in the Cabinet. He held that office up to 
January, 1846, when he was made Lord Privy Sea), and retained that po- 
sition until the final dissolution of the right hon. baronet’s Government. 

His Lordship, although opposed to the Reform Bill and other Liberal 
measures of the Governments of Earl Grey and Viscount Melbourue, 
adopted the enlarged views of Sir Robert Peel on the repeal of the Cora 
Laws and the commercial reforms which followed. Since the retirement 
of Sir Robert Peel and party from office the late eari bas rarely inter- 
fered in politice. In 1814 his Lordship was made a privy councillor, and 
in 1853 he was made a Knight of the Order of the Thistle. He was here- 
ditary keeper of Holyrood toy one of the Elder Brethren of the Tri- 
nity House, a trustee of the British and Hunterian Museums, and Depu- 
t Lieutenant of Hadd ire. The earldom devolves upon Mr. Geo. 
Baillie, of Jerviewood, N. B., by Mary, youngest daughter of Sir James 


Pringle, bora April 14, 1802, and married to Georgiana, daughter of the 
en, Archdeacon Markbam. 


é cap 
Sin Joseru Baitey, Bart., M.P.—The death of Sir Joseph Bailey, M.P. 
for Brecknockshire, took place at his residence, Glanusk-park. The de- 
ceased baronet descended from a family long settled in Yorkshire, and 
was born at Great Wenham, in Saffolk, in 1783. He married, in 1810, 
Latham, Esq., of Liangattock, in the county of 
, the daughter of John Hopper, Esq., of Wil- 
Darbam. Sir Joseph, who was one of the largest irou-masters 
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, was M.P. for W from 1845 to 1847 ; and since the ge- 
1847 has sat for ire. By bis death « seat in 
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- Miss Susanna Thrale was one of “ the five girls 
running” whom the Doctor wrote about to Boswell from Streatham in 
1774, She was one of those in whom he such infinite pleasure and 
interest there, and one of those he thought beautiful pra: 
which he offered up when her mother’s inattention, to say the least-of it, 
made the great and good old man leave the house at Streatham for ever, 
after he had given the inmates immortality for their hospitality. 
Susanna Thrale, whose sister, the Dowager Viscountess Keith, died in 
the spring of 1857, expired herself on the 5th ult., at her residence, Ash- 


ged | grove, Knockholt, in her ninetieth year. 


Tae Hon. Henry AsuLey.—We have to record the demise of the Hon. 
Henry Ashley, who expired at Windsor. The gentleman was 
ta son of the late Earl of Shaftesbury by Lady Anne Spencer, fourth 
dabghter of the fourth Duke of Marlborough. He was born May 3, 1807, 
aud married, Oct. 2, 1835, Jane Frances, only daughter of Mr. Robert 
Pattison. The hon. gentleman was for some years in the 9th Lancers. 
In 1831 he was returned to the House of C: for Dorchester, which 
borough he continued to represent up to 1847. He was a D.C.L., and 
deputy lieutenant of the county of Dorset. 





_GeneraL Arpant ; 4 RemarkaBie Deatu.—A death, under extraor- 
dinary circumstances, occurred Nov. 25, near Paris. Several superior 
officers, among whom were the Minister of War and Gen. Ardant, were at 
the Polygone at Vincennes, practising with the new rifled cannon, or 
rather witnessing the effect of the bombs and other projectiles. For this 
purpose they were standing in a kind of block-house for protection, nea 

to, and at the side of, the place where the projectiles struck. A small 
opening between the logs permitted the officers to see the striking of the 
balls, In this position a piece of an exploding shell struck Gen. Ardant 
on the head and scattered his brains on the other officers around him. 
The ball which killed him was the one hundred and twenty-ninth that 
had been fired. Gen. Ardant sat in the Chamber of Deputies during the 
Administration of M. Guizot, of whom he was a warm supporter. He 
was at the time a Colonel of Engineers, and was remarkable for his clear 
and forcible style, S satap ons y on all scientific questions. He wasa 
member of the committee appointed to direct the works of the fortifica- 
tions of Paris. — 

In London, Comm -Gen. Sir R. Isham Routh, K.C.B.—In London, A. Onslow 
Lake Lewis, Capt. R.M—At Kensington, Sir James Sutherland Mackenzie, 
Bart., of Tarbet, aged 53.—At Berrywood, Haats, Lieut.-Col. Phipps, K.H., late 
of the Ist Royal D; ns.—At Walmer, Kent, Lieut.-Col. J. P. Hunt, C.B.,late 
of the 11th Foot, and formerly of the 52d.—At Long Stratton St. Mary, Nor- 
folk, Major-Gen. J. Jerrard— At Kennington-park, Capt. Kidd, late of the 21st 
Royal North British Fusiliers.—At Florence, H. G. Bonnin, +» Dep. 
Purveyor-Gen. of H. M.’s Forces.—At Uffington House, near Stamford, the 
Dowager Countess of Lindsey, wife of the Rev. P. W. Pegus—At Calcutta, 
T. Shears, Esq., Pa: r of H.M.S. Assurance.—In London, Mr. Thomas Hat- 
chud, the eminent publisher of Piccadilly—At Cobham, Harvey Combe, Esq. 
Mr. Combe, who was in the seventy-fourth year of his age, was the head of the 
great brewing firm of Combe and Delafield; and for thirty years kept foxhounds 
and h At M 1, much respected, Commander Viger, formerly a 
member of the Executive Council, and Mayor of the city. 


Appotutnuteni{s. 

C. J. La Trobe, Esq., some time Lieut.-Governor of the Colony of Victoria; 
H. Merivale, Esq., one of the Under Secretaries of State for Colonial De- 
partment ; James Douglas, Esq., G 's Island and British 
Columbia ; W. St , Esq., Governor of the Mauritius ; W. Arrindell, a 
Chief Justice of British Guiana ; and J. Bachanan Macaulay, 
Justice ofthe Common Pleas for Canada West ; to be Companions of the Bath._— 
‘The Rev. John Caird, M.A., to be one of H.M. Chaplains in Ordinary in Scotland, 
in the room of Dr. J. Paul, deceased.—It is understood that Lord Justice Knigh' 
Bruce is to be made a Peer, when he will resign his present appointment. Vice- 
Chancellor Wood will be the new Lord Justice, and Malins, M.P., of the Chan- 
cery Bar, is expected to be the new Vice-Chancellor—There is no truth in the 
report that Sir B. Brodie is to be raised to the Peerage. 


Avup. 

In consequence of orders from Maj.-Gen. Eyre, commanding the forces 
at Chatham, troops of the line at the garrison are not required to attend 
drill before breakfast during the winter months, the interval between 
their rising and parade being now employed in their barrack-rooms.—A 
court-martial has been held at last at Chatham, on Private Tole, of the 
7th Fusiliers, the soldier who is charged with having deserted to the Rus- 
sians while serving with his regiment before Sebastopol. The evidence 
produced appeared to assume the form of suspicion rather than of direct 
proof. The strongest point against the prisoner was contained in the 
evidence of Corporal Clark, who stated that at Veronetz he heard the 
police-master read a letter in which Tole was described as a “ deserter,” 
and that person, who was present, did not object to the designation. 
The prisoner, in defence, declared that he, together with a companion, 
had been captured by a Russian officer. The finding of the Court will 
not be made public until it has been approved by the Commander-in- 
Chief.—A centrepiece of plate, value £600, has been presented to the 
5th (Princess Charlotte of Wales’) Dragoon Guards, by Major-Gen Sir 
J. Y. Scarlett, “as a token of his affection for the regiment, to whose 
discipline at home and gallantry before the enemy he owes his reputa- 
tion as a soldier.” — 

Ww FFICE, Nov. 30.—Royal Engineers: Bt-Col Crawley to be Col; Bt- 
rene be Lt-Col; Sec Capt Heh rath Ewart to be Capt; Lt Harvey ys 
Sec Capt. Commissariat dept: Commr-Gen J W Smith, CB, to be Commy- 
Gen-in-Chief. Brevet: Maj-Gen Harding, Unatt RE, CB, to be Lt-Gen, v Fan- 
shawe, dec. Maj-Gen Douglas, ret fp RE, to be Lt-Gen. Col Savage to be Maj- 
Gen. 


Navp. 

In addition to the fortifications alluded to in our paper of last week, 
the sea defences at Sheerness, which include five bastions, to enclose and 
protect the dockyard, barracks, and stores, are undergoing extensive 
alterations and improvements.—The st.-slp. Curlew, 9, Commr. Horton, 
has arrived at Spithead f-om Gibraltar, and will be paid off.—It is ru- 
moured that the Duke of Northamberlund, Vice-Admiral on the res. b.-p. 
list, is about to be placed on the active list of flag officers—Three men 
from each of the district ships for Coastguard and Royal Naval Coast 
Volunteer duties have been ordered to be sent to H. M.S. Excellent at 
Portsmouth, to learn the newly-adopted cutlass-exercise, and the new 
system of great gunnery drill.—Vice-Adml. Martin, the Senior Naval 
Lord of the A:i-niralty, bas invented a new steering apparatus. The im- 
provement coucists of a yoke, with a cross lever attached, to the head of 
the rudder, with other gear ; this does not do away with the wheel now 
almost universal in all ships, but can be connected with it if needful ; 
the ship can aleo be steered on the lower deck by a tiller, as usual in 
most ships. Admiral Martin’s invention is pronounced by scientific offi- 
cers as a decided improvement, both in making the ship answer 
her helm quickly and in ease of steering, while the danger of 
throwing a man over by a sudden jerk of the old tiller is avoided.— 
Capt. Gordon, of the Hannibal, 91, at Portsmouth, has made an alteration 
in the routine duties of the crew. It is the practice in the fleet to “ rouse 
out” at four o’clock in the morning, to holy-stone and scrub decks. This 
in the winter is work which may be considered equal to punishment, the 
cold water frequently freezing on the decks and keeping them damp all 
day. Capt. Gordon has ordered the discontinuance altogether, for the 
winter months, of boly-stoning, substituting washing once a week with 
warm water from the boilers hh lieu of cold from over the side, and the 
crew to turn out at half-past five o’clock instead of four.—Adwmiral Sir 
Houston Stewart sailed trom Halifax for Bermuda on the 9th inst., in the 
flag ship Indus, which was accompanied by the steamer Styz.—The Chan- 
nel Squadron bas left Bantry Bay for Cork.—Rear-Admiral Sir Michael 
Seymour, K.C.B., Commander-in-Chief in the East Indies, has (says the 
U. S. Gazette) written home to be superseded, his health baving suffered 
severely from two attacks of fever. As the Calcutta is ordered home, it is 
probabie the Admiral will come home in that sbip, leaving the station ia 
charge of Commodore Edgell, (am able and excellent officer) ; that is, 
should his health not be so far re-established as to warrant his waiting 
the arrival of bis saccessor—Rear-Adm, C. Taibot, will succeed Vice- 

















Adm. Sir H. D. Chads, K.C.B., ia the command on the Irish station. 
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New Books. 

The Life and Times of Sir Philip Sidney (Ticknor & Fields,) is a volume 
recommended to the eye by its excellent letter type, and the illustrations 
taken from its English original ; these make it an acceptable companion 
at the present time. The engraving of Sir Philip is, we presume, taken 
from that celebrated painting by Paul Veronese, which is one of the 
ornaments of Wilton House.—There is something peculiarly artistic and 
suggestive in the author’s mode of introducing Sidney to the reading 
world. His history, like that of any other great man, tempore Elizabeth, 
is 80 interwoven with the public events and political changes of those 
days, that some ekill is required to separate the threads connecting the 
individual and the Walhalla of other heroes, without confusion or unne- 
cessary labour. Moreover, we are always curiovs to learn something 
more accurate or less mysterious about the life of Sidaey. As the author 
of “ Arcadia,” and of sundry sonnets chiefly of an amatory tendency, as 
a courtier of wit and a knight of undoubted courage, he is perhaps as well 
known to us as any of the English worthies of the 16th century. But he 
was much more than a common writer and poet—else why should his 
death have been lamented by friends and foes of all nations? his body 
been honoured with a public funeral ? his virtues celebrated by over two 
hundred writers and poets? and his elegy composed by Royal and Colle- 
giate authorities? We suspect that our author is right in ascribing Sid- 
ney’s never-waning popularity to the fact that he was the embodiment of 
the true Christian gentleman of that age. The prestige that surrounds 
him is the homage that mankind universally pays to consistent goodness, 
in persons of conspicuous talent or eminent position. His life wes ele- 
mentary and.suggestive, rather than active and practical ; and undoubt- 
edly nothing became him therein, like the leaving it. We are willingly 
recalled to the scenes of that tempestuous era, by the associations of this 
most agreeable narrative ; and as we turn over its pages, the fitful scenes 
of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s, of the Spanish Armada’s discomfi- 
ture, and of other stirring deeds of those days, stand out clear and sharp 
on our mental horizon. 

The commercial world will hail with pleasure an account of The 
Banks of New York and the Panic of 1857, written by T, S. Gibbons, an 
officer in one of the institutions, and published, with numerous illustra- 
tions, by D. Appleton &Co. The interest in this book however will not 
be confined to those who own the luxury of a bank account. Young 
men aspirants to euch an honour—the large proletarian and non-mercan- 
tile classes—will be glad to know something definite about the interiors 
of those imposing buildings which ornament the lower part of this city. 
Their shareholders also would not dislike to be enlightened on the sub- 
ject of their domestic economy. Of course, they regard their Bank as a 
dividend-paying cow, to be valued according to the strength and richness 
of the milk, which it gives; but they probably are interested in the con- 
tinued health and welfare of their animal. The fact seems to be that 
Banks are pleasant pastures in fine weather ; an occasional storm from 
without, or earthquake from within, interferes with their general condi- 
tion. Like all other things human and imperfect they have there 
summer and winter, their fair and foul weather, and are subject to the 
same mutabilities of circumstance as every individual among us. Some- 
times we suspect they are very poor pasturage, and so their stockholders 
find. But we should like to know what would become of our distia- 
guished ex-post facto South Street merchants, in that afternoon of their 
active and successful career, when, the toils of business over, they enjoy 
the influential importance of their opulence and character, without the re- 
source of a Bank to fall back upon. What would Dives, poor and specu- 
lative when 16 years old, safe and comfortable at 30, wealthy and cau- 
tious at 50, do without his bi-weekly meeting in a snug bank-parlour and 
the necessary Bank scandal about credit and money? Mr. Gibbons 
writes in a pjeasant, gossipping vein. 

“ Her Majesty’s Dinner’’—the words have an awe-inspiring effect, such 
as that produced by the Usher of White Rod or Black, who flings open 
lofty doors and intimates the presence of Royalty. We find them heading 
a dozen successive pages of a stately octavo now before us; nor is the 
reference to her Majesty Queen Elizabeth, of pious memory,with her daily 
hecatombs of beef and mutton, washed down with foaming tankards of 
ale. Not at all. The precious programme is not exhumed from the 
dusty and musty archives of any State Paper Office. They—for there 
is a succession of them—speak of delicacies cooked in our owr day, and 
eaten by the Sovereign Lady who stands foremost in our (public) affec- 
tions. In plain terms, then, these are simply bills of daily fare at Windsor 
Castle, coming to the world on authority that may not be gainsaid. 
They are illustrative gems, ornamenting the pages of The Modern Cook 
by C.E. Francatelli (Peterson & Brs.); and Monsieur Francatelli was lately 
Maitre-d’hotel and chief cook to her Majesty Queen Victoria. There are 
also, it is true, sixty-two wood-2uts of fish, flesh, and fowl, so disguised 
and decorated that their nearest relatives, "who swim or walk or fly, 
would be puzzled to recognise the bodies of the victims ; still, we say, 
there is a fascination about these twelve pages, out of the whole six hun- 
dred, against which it is vain to struggle. For the rest, there are many 
treatises on cooking ; and we would not rashly presume to weigh them 
in the balance of criticism. The proof of them—as of puddings—is in 
the eating; but we own to a predilection in favour of this present 
author with the sonorous name—Charles Elmé Francatelli—for he is 
full of the dignity of his calling, and settles controverted points by 
phrases of singular felicity. This reprint is from the ninth London edi- 
tion of his work ; but take the closing phrase of the Preface to 
the first, whereia the author speaks of himself in the third person. Thus 
he winds up, after reminding his readers that he was a pupil of the “ re- 
nowned ”’Caréme : 


He has had the good fortune to be Chef-de-cuisine to the Earl of Chester- 
field ; Lord Kinnaird ; and to Sir W. Massey Stanley, B.rt., and Rowland Er- 
rington, Esq., at Melton Mowbray ; and he shall ever consider it the,greatest 
honour to which he could aspire, to have served as Chief Cook and Maitre-d’- 
Hotel to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 


The style shows the man; as it does also in the exquisite tact and 
philosophical acumen wherewith he determines the question, often 
mooted between husbands and wives—as to the importance or insig- 
nificance of confectionery, to which the fair sex is prone. What a happy 
compound of the doctrines of Epicurus and Galen ! 


The French, too, (says he) regard the dessert as a mere delassement after din- 
ner, intended rather to propitiate than to thwart digestion. 


Though he writes under a somewhat pretentious title, Dust and Foam, 
or Three Oceans and Two Continents (C. Scribner), Mr. T. Robinson Warren 
ig an unpretending, lively, and instructive voyager. South America, 
on both shores, the West Indies, California, Australia, and China, are the 
successive scenes to which he conducts his readers. Those who relish the 
foam of salt-water, and the dust of foreign sea-ports, will do well in mak- 
ing acquaintance with him. 


Hine Arts. 

Mr. John C. McRae, of this city, has engraved and published Robert 
Burns in his Cottage, composing “ The Colter's Saturday Night,” from Sir 
William Allan’s well-known picture, the fellow to which, “ Walter Scott 
in his Study at Abbotsford,” was one of the early Albion priats. Mr. 
McRae brings this out in the very nick of time, for the approaching cen- 





be musing seriously over the thoughts and utterances that found vent in 
the exquisite lyric above-named. Well executed in line and stipple, this 
novelty cannot fail to be attractive; and it may, be borne in mind that 
the seriousness, which underlaid much of Burns’s joviality and jocalarity, 
is, of all his endowments, the one best suited for portraiture. The head 
is beautiful ; the expression very winning. 


There is a natural liberality in the artistic mind, and a pleasant in- 
stance of it has just been made public here. Mr. Ranney, who died 
lately, left his family in distressed circumstances ; thereupon many of 
the prominent artists of this city stepped forward to relieve their neces- 
Sities, and in a manner at once suitable and graceful. Messrs. Durand, 
Hicks, Rossiter, Church, Gignoux, Casilear, Mignot, Elliott, Saintin, La- 
zarus, Gifford, Cafferty and Baker, are named among them. They ran- 
sacked their studios for contributions to a public exhibition and sale, on 
behalf of their late associate’s nearest and dearest relatives. To their 
friendly offerings were added a variety of pict that belonged to the 
deceased. Early in the week, the sale took place, and we are truly glad 
to hear that it has produced a result commensurate with the kindness 
that prompted it. The spirit of generosity entered into the souls of the 
buyers, and high prices were readily obtained. 

he 

CLUB LAW. 
A recent incident at the Garrick Club, in which a distinguished man 
of letters figures as the chief actor, is likely to furnish employment for 
gentlemen of the long robe, and has already set a large number of thea- 
trical and literary gentlemen together by the ears. We may save other 
societies similarly circumstanced from involving themselves in the same 
description of controversy by a brief explanation of the law by which they 
must be bound in the last resort. 
We need hardly say that English jurispradence takes no note of so 
modern an institution as the proprietary club, the house furniture and 
appliances of which are purchased by subscription, and vested in trustees 
for the use of subscribers. Such a club, therefore, falls within the legal 
definition of a partnership, as much as a brewery or a bank, and cannot 
be dissolved except with the consent of each individual member, or in the 
exercise of a right reserved by the terms or conditions of the association. 
No member can be excluded except by his own consent, or by way of 
penalty for the breach of a specific regulation. Thus, the rules of most 
of the leading clubs punish by expulsion the abstraction of a book or 
other property, the playing for higher stakes than half a guinea points, 
or the bringing a dog into the rooms; but few, if any, contemplate the 
commission of a felony, misdemeanour, fraud or other disgraceful act. 
Ove member, therefore, may be expelled for a venial peccadillo, whilst 
another cannot be expelled for a crime. ° 
A notion once pervailed that an obnoxious member might be got rid 
of by dissolving and immediately re-constituting the club; and this plan 
would have answered well enough in the case of clubs, like White’s or 
Brooks’s, which contract with the owner or lessee for the use of the house 
aud the supply of the required articles of consumption. But when they 
have any common property of their own, this remedy is impracticable, or 
dangerous at best. It was tried many years ago by a club in Lincolns- 
inn-fields, in the hope of getting rid of the famous O. P. Clifford, who 
was a tolerably good lawyer, though a noisy, turbulent, and disagreeable 
associate. ‘“ Very well, geatlemen,” said he, on being informed of the 
result of the meeting, * you have all retired from the partnership, and I 
now constitute the society, end the whole of its property belongs to me.” 
He proved right, and they had no alternative but to buy him off. 

The Carlton Club made several efforts to try what could be effected by 
the mere will of the majority, and failed: very fortunately for that pa- 
triotic association, since it would otherwise have perished by self com- 
bastion three or four times over ; the majority —to borrow the well-known 
metaphor—haviug an awkward trick of turning its back upon itself. 
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exercise a highly beneficial influence, by correcting ill manners and im- 
posing self-restraint. But all the long-established clubs must abide by 
their original constitution ; for they have clearly no power of expulsion 
except for offences comprised expressly within the letter, or clearly 
within the spirit, of their rules. ? f 

One point, we hear, on which the legal advisers of the Club rely is, 
that Mr. Yates consented to abide by the decision of the Committee or 
the General Meeting. This may improve their legal position, but it 
does not justify their interference. A worse tribunal for questions in- 
volving character cannot well be conceived, especially when these are 
connected with the press. We object altogether to the establishment of 
such a censorship, which is peculiarly liable to be iofl d by popul 
prejudice or caprice ; and we are convinced, that looking merely to their 
own quiet and comfort, clubs would soon be obliged to abdicate such a 
jurisdiction if they had it. 





THE REVIVAL OF CHIVALRY. 


The age of Chivalry has not passed away. Ii is a satisfaction, when 
there are many more Chevaliers d’Industrie than Bayards in the world, 
to know that a genuine live Hospitaller is among uy. It is announced 
that Mr. George Bowyer, M.P. for Dundalk, has been created a Knight 
of Malta by the Grand Hospitaller. At first it was announced that the 
Cavalier Biaver had been nominated by the Pope, and was to be in- 
stalled by Cardinal Wiseman. This statement, however, was withdrawn 
or modified, and we are assured that the iustallation has been dispensed 
with, Not without reason—and a reason analogous to that which was 
once given for not firing a salute. As, among other substantial grounds, 
the salute was no! fired because there were no guns and no powder, 80 
probably Mr. George Bowyer was not installed because there was no 
stall—unless there happened to be a bar-parlour at the Jerusalem Gate 
Tavern in Clerkenwell, which is the only commandery or preceptory be- 
longing to the Knights of St, John of Jerusalem with which we are ac- 
quainted. We have to regret this because we must say that, ifany man 
thinks proper to be become a Knight Hospitaller in these dull prosaic 
days, he ought to be installed. Let bim by all manner of means do the 
thing thoroughly. Let bim rig himself out in the complete steel, and 
do all that becomes a preux chevalier. There is something like shrinking 
and misgiving, in the apologetic and deprecating terms in which Mr. 
Bowyer requested the public to take notice that he was not to be in- 
stalled. To the knighthood he pleaded the weakness of the flesh, but on 
the point of installation he was austere. He might, so he seemed to say, 
be fool enough to become a Hospitaller, but he was not fool enough to 
be installed. Well, perhaps, with Dr. Daniel Dove, we might say that 
he was fool enough for anything, but on the whole we insist that the real 
fun of the thing would be in the installation. Simply to be called a 
Hospitaller, and to go about in society with an ordinary black hat and 
varnished boots, with only the proud internal consciousness that you are 
a spiritual and chivalrous descendant of Raymond du Puy, and that in 
an unbroken line you trace your military ancestry up to the twelfth cen- 
tury. would not satisfy us half so much as the substantial and tangible 
installation. 

But as the Cavalier Bowyer did not receive all the honours of his chi- 
valry—and at those hands which would have conferred an additional lus- 
tre on them—we own that our curiosity is stimulated to know his exact 
position in the ancient order! Is he elected one of the Cavalieri di Gius- 
tizia, whose qualification depends on his ancient gentility, or is he selected 
on his merits and ranked among the Cavalieri di Grazia ? Or in his per- 
son are both qualifications comvined? To what commandery, priory, or 
bailliage is the new knight attached? Has he taken the vows? Is he 
bound to celibacy and poverty? Does he really intend to revive in his 
own person the old Benedictine rule in its simplicity—or in its modifica- 
tion ? Or does he propose to serve as they of old time did in the Jerusa- 
lem hospitals—to protect the Christian pilgrims ia the Holy Land ? Who 
knows whether, if the Cavalier Bowyer had taken the cross and the lance 
a few years ago, the European war about the Holy Places might not have 
been prevented? Had the Hospitallers done their duty and protected 
the pilgr'ms, there had been no occasion for the rival claims set up some 





Soon after the great schism of 1846, the Protectionist majority voted, or 
were prepared to vote, that free traders were disqualified for the club. 
In 1852, the Protectionist!majority became free traders. Here was a di- 


Radical or Reform tendency, was a disqualification ; yet they have Lord 


are getting ready a Reform Bill, and they were recently courting the aid 
and co-operation of Mr. Bright. More than once the exclusive party 
were on the point of proceeding to extremities with Mr. Gladstone, but 
commonly followed up each attempt to bustle him out with an invitatio: 
to replace their Caucasian leader in the Commons. F 

The Conservative Clab, on the strength of its name, did actually vote 
the expulsion of an eminent lawyer, who was accused of canvassing a 
constituency on Whig principles; but unless the printed rules contain 
some further description of the society as a political one, this resolution 
might certainly have been resisted and defied. 

The printed rules and regulations of the Garrick Club are in the com- 
mon form, and no power of expulsion is reserved except for the breach of 
them. It is nowhere laid down that the Committee is to take cognizance 
of disputes between members, or of improper or uogentlemanlike con- 
duct, either in or out of the club. Now, Mr. Thackeray does not make 
out even a prima facie case for interference, such as might be created by 
any social irregularity within its walls. It will be observed that Mr. 
Thackeray’s conversation and @emeanour at the Garrick are not the sub- 
ject of the article complained of; and a gentleman who has been so 
much before the public as a lecturer has no great reason to complain if 
his personal appearance and manner are criticised as well as his writings. 
There is hardly an eminent man living who has not been delineated in 
print, gazed with astonishment on his so-called likeness in the Jllustrated 
News, been photographed for the shop windows, or caricatured in Punch. 
It is the common tax on celebrity, and usually paid with cheerfulness. 
Nay many, if exempted from it, would feel like Thomas Campbell, when 
he complained to James Smith of being left out of the “ Rejected Ad- 
dresses.”’ It may not be agreeable to find oneself sitting next to an indi- 
vidual who has been holding one up to ridicule or reprobation ; but this 
is one of the many evils which literary, politics], and theatrical flesh is 
heir to. Every literary club contains reviewers as well as authors. 
Every political club is split into sections, whose organs abuse one an- 
other, aud hurl biting invectives or insulting insinuations against their 
respective chiefs or champions. Every theatrical club, like the Garrick, 
must constantly exhibit the critic in close proximity to-the actor whom 
he has just been showing up as hopelessly incapacitated by age, figure, 
voice, and other defects, mental or physical, for a refined, elevated, or 
gentlemanlike part. It is open to any one of these to say that the de- 
scription could not have been so complete or so graphic but for opportu- 
nities of observation afforded by the club. 

If, as Mr. Thackeray asserts, and the Committee of the Garrick Club 
have resolved, the conduct imputed to Mr. Yates was “ intolerable in a 
society of gentlemen,” the remedy was simple, and calling committee or 
general meetings to punish him, was as absurd as the Chinese custom of 
buraing down a house to roast a sucking pig. In the coffee-houses, like 
Will’s or the Grecian, which preceded and partly filled the place of clubs, 
although avy one might enter and join the circle by paying twopence, no 
one who did not suit the company was ever known to hold out long 
against their determination to get rid ofhim. By merely drawing off 
their chairs or suspending their conversation at his approach, the habitués 
of the Garrick might soon have made it intolerable to Mr. Yates, espe- 
cially after Mr. Thackeray had stigmatised bim ia the “ Virginians,” as 
“ young Grub Street.” There is more sting, more bitterness, in that one 
epithet, than in ail Mr. Yates’s composition, which we published last 
week, objectionable as it isin more respects than one. Having taken 
such a revenge, Mr. Thackeray might have rested satisfied with it. After 
honouring Mz. Yates by an interchange of sarcasms, tantamount to.an 
interchange of shots among military men, he had waived the right of de- 
nouncing him ; and in using bis social influence to crush him, pushed re- 
sentment beyond its proper bounds. Yet Mr. Thackeray is, by the uni- 
versal testimony of his friends and acquaintance, a kind-hearted and 
good-natured man, not more admired for his genius than esteemed for 
his conduct in al! the relations of private and domestic life. 

The conclusions we are anxious to press, however, are quite indepen- 
dent of this unlucky affair. What we contend is, that the club, in its 
corporate capacity, has nothing to do with the private quarrels of mem- 
bers, ualess when these directly and necessarily interfere with the inte- 
rior harmony or comfort of the society ; or when, as has sometimes oc- 
curred, a plate is flung at a waiter s head, or blows or abusive epithets are 
interchanged within the house. Fall powers should be reserved for deal- 
iog with such cases, as well as for every description of misconduct which 
operates as an exclusion from society. We have heard it suggested that 





tenary Festival turns many a mind towards the Poet and his belongings. 
He sits here before us, his dog at his feet, and with pen in hand seems to 


a rale authorising the ostracism or exclusion of one or two members 
annum without reason alleged, by the mere.votes of a majority, would 





Stanley, Mr. D’Israeli, and Sir E. B. Lytton amongst their leaders ; they 


years ago between France and Russia. We augur great things from Mr. 
Bowyer’s admission into the great military order. Tam Marti quam Mer- 
curio, He adds the canonist to the chevalier ; to his charity he can join 
no doubt military order ; and at last the world has a chance of seeing re- 


lemma! Then a noisy assemblage met to declare that any leaning to- | vived what Mr. Kenelm Digby has idealized for us. Here is Tuncredus— 
wards Liberals or Liberalism, any junction with Lord Palmerston, any | here is Godefridus—aud here (in its Greek sense at any rate) is Morus to 


| boot. 
Still we confess that we cannot altogether look at Mr. Bowyer’s admis- 
| sion to the great military order without some misgivings. We commit 
| the consideration to the patriotism and public spirit of our religious con- 
temporaries. What if some great conspiracy is going on against the li- 
berties of England and Protestantism, and if this revival of the military 
orders presages an armed intervention of the hosts of Armageddon in the 
concerns of this country? Knights of Malta! the thing is suspicious. 
Here is Mr. Gladstone, who, as the great religious newspaper profoundly 
and acutely remarks, is going to Corfu to surrender at least five of the 
| seven islands, in order to make bis peace with the Greek Church. There 
goes one jewel of the British Crown. And here are the Knights of Malta 
reviving. Why should the Kuights of Malta be revived, unless it is to 
occupy Malta? The Knights of Malta have always kept up their order, 
just as it is said an Abbot of Westminster is always furtively installed in 
the Abbey, and the old succession of the Papal hierarchy to all the stalls 
and dignities in England is reported to be maintained. Can it be that 
the Third Napoleon is about to undo the sacrilege of the First, and that 
the treason which dispossessed the Knights of their island fastness in 1798 
is to be atoned for in 1858! We are disposed to think our hold on Malta is 
insecure, now that George Bowyer, Esq., M.P., has become a Hospitaller. 
The order is likely enough to demand back its sovereign possessions. It 
will be well if it confines itself to Malta. Cyprus and Rhodes, of course, 
will soon recede from the feeble grasp of the sick man, and Malta must 
be rescued from the cupidity of England. Before the confiscation of their 
property the Kuights amounted to 3000, as recently as the end of the last 
century—who knows that the country is not covered with secret military 
associations, and that suddenly the land may not be alive, as of old, with 
armed men? We once kaew a Count of the Holy Roman Empire who 
was an English clergyman ; and now that we are assured that Mr. Bow- 
yer is a Hospitaller, argaing from the known to the unknown, we begin 
to suspect all society. What if the recent converts for example, are all, 
unbeknown to us, good Knights as well as good Catholics? What if the 
Templars and the Teutonic Order all survive? What if those mysterious 
soirées of the Cardinal Archbishop really are only mysterious chapters 
and preceptories of chivalry? What if the Church is really a church mi- 
litant? What if Brian de Bois Guilbert and Reginald Front de Beeaf are 
really people that you meet at dinner? What a horrid cold sweat must 
come over the members of the Islington Protestant Institute, when they 
seriously reflect that Templars and Hospitallers are actually walking 
about Protestant streets, and, for aught anybody knows, that as the Hos- 
pitallers succeeded to the privileges of the Templars, they may be re- 
peating those mysteries which some centuries ago got the other great 
military order into such a terrible scrape. Only think of men who have 
been to Oxford and Cambridge, and who sit in the Commons House of 
Parliament, ridiug two on one horse, wearing chain-mail aud white vests, 
and scream'ng out Beau Seant in Golden Square. 

There is but one solid alleviation of our suspicions. There are, we be- 
lieve, other Knights of St. John of Jerusalem extant than the famous 
order which has received its crowning honour in Mr. George Bowyer. 
Among those queer brotherboods which exist among us here in London 
—Odd Fellows, Foresters, and the like—the Kuights of St. Jobn are to 
be found. To be sure, they are rather a vulgar set—poor pothouse arti- 
sans, who keep up a benefit society, which they dignify with a very fine 
name, and ouce a year stroll out to Highbury Barn, decked out with 
wreaths, green leaves, and an imposing show of cot!on flags and pinch- 
beck trumpets. They are formidable rivals of the Knights of Malta as 
they are, though the one dates from Amalfi some hundred years ago, and 
counts its eight languages, and as many priors ard governors, while the 
other, whose master is but a brazier or tailor, holds its chapters at the 
Pig and Whistle. But, on the whole, we prefer the Clerkenwell edition 
of the Knights Hospitallers. They do help each other in sickness, and 
they do take their pot and pipe cozily at Highbury. In mere tomfoolery, 
in ridiculous pretensions, and tinsel appointments, the two orders are on 
an equality ; but, on the whole, we have much less disgust at seeing 
hard-handed mechanics play the fool, than at seeing M. P.’s, writers, and 
scholars do the same. Of course, if Cardinal Wiseman and the great re- 
ligious community of which he is the head, think it right to reward its 
converts and defenders by such trumpery scraps of tinfuil chivalry as a 
Knighthood of Malta, it is no concern of ours, But, as we have said, 
man for man, and brotherhood for brotherhood, we think that there is 
much less folly in the Foresters and the like of the slums of London, than 
there is in pretending to be a Hospitaller without the slightest intention 
of seeing the inside of a hospital. To say the least, we cannot under- 
stand how it can be any man’s ambition to be a knight without any pur- 
pose of chivalry, aud to revive all the old—and they must be in Mr, 
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FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

worn for plain walking dress are rather simple in char- 
and are decidedly somewhat larger than thoee of last season. 
: invariably da hey po ore re Fa black os 

plain or figured, are uently edged a running o! 
p cooler narrow fringe. henetines they are finished with several 
rows of narrow black velvet, and at the extreme edge a row of narrow 
Feathers and flowers are exclusively reserved for bonnets 
in a superior style of dress. From an assortment of elegant bon- 
nets we select the following for description :— 

Bonnet of Azof-green velvet with a full crown. On the left side a 
bow of velvet with long ends edged with black lace. The under trim- 

consists simply of ruches of blonde, and a bandeau of plaited velvet. 

A bonnet of drawn mauve-coloured satin has on one side a bow of mauve 
velvet with long ends. Under trimming, a wreath of 
velvet in richly shaded hues. Broad strings of mauve velvet, fringed with 
narrow sarcenet ribbon of the same colour. 

The hats of various shapes which have been so fashionable in the coun- 
try and at the watering-places during the summer and autumn are by no 
means d They are still much worn, especially by young ladies. 
These bats, so light in summer, have now assumed an aspec 
cordance with the present season, by being lined with satin or velvet, 
which has a rich effect, and is extremely becoming. Among the newest 
and most tasteful hats of the season we may notice a Victoria hat, of pale 
grey chip, lined with carnation-coloured satin, having at the edge a very 
narrow binding of velvet of the same colour, and a fall of black lace. 
On one side of the hat there is a bow of carnation-coloured velvet, and 
long lappets of black lace. Another hat is lined with Isly-green satin. 
The crown is of drawn green satin, the drawings separated by bands of 
green velvet of a darker hue of green. On one side there is a plume of 

thers, in delicately-blended tints of green. The strings of broad green 
satin ribbon are edged with velvet of darker bue of green. 

The recent fétes at Compiégne called forth, as may be supposed, a 
brilliant display of female costume. In the carriages which followed in 
the suite of the chasses the ladies vied with each otber in elegance and 
taste. The majority of the dresses were composed of application of vel- 
vet on massive silk, or robes of velvet in variegated colours, velvet of 
one single colour being considered more suitable for evening dress. At 
one of the parties de chasse the Duchesse de Ca—— appeared in a peculiarly 
becoming costume. It consisted of a robe of tartan velvet, the pattern 
that of the Clan Campbell, which, it may be remarked, is the favourite 
pattern this winter. The dress was made perfectly plain, and over it 
was worn a very long basquine of the same velvet, fitting closely to the 
figure, and fastened up the front by a row of ornaments made of blue and 
green silk. The Duchess’s bonnet was of black velvet, with a bird of Pa- 
radise feather and broad strings of tartan velvet. 

An English lady of high fashion wore on the same occasion a robe of 
the richest silver-grey satin, trimmed with bands of light green velvet. 
The sleeves were slashed both at the upper and the lower part, and the 
slashings were filled up with green velvet. Over this dress was throwa 
a splendid mantle of green velvet, trimmed with rich sable. The bonnet 
was of pink terry velvet, having on one side a plume of feathers 
shaded in white and pink. Under trimming of flowers. 

A cloak worn by a Spanish lady of rank was greatly admired for its 
beauty and novelty. It was ef the form called the “ talma,” and was 
composed of light grey velvet, trimmed all round with the richest black 
guipure. The cloak was entirely covered with embroidery executed in 
twisted silk of variegated colours. The pattern consisted of waving rows 
or wreaths of foliage, ag oak, ivy, acantbus, and various plants of the 
most graceful and elegant forms; the whole most artistically grouped 
and designed. The neutral tint of the grey velvet ground set off to great 
advantage the rich colours of the great embroidery. 

A dress worn at one of the State dinners was of rich crimson moiré 
antique, with side trimmings or quilles rounded off at the lower part of 
the skirt. These quilles were formed of folds of moire and rows of Chaa- 
tilly lace, interspersed with bows of ribbon fixed by garnet aiguil- 
lettes. The corsage was trimmed with rows of Chantilly ruoniog 
transversely, and fixed at each end by garnet aiguillettes. The 
sleeves were formed of small puffs, terminated by a deep sabot of 
black Chantilly lace. On the shoulders the aiguillettes were disposed so 
as to form a sort of garnet fringe, the effect of which is exquisite. An- 
other robe (a ball dress) was composed of azure-blue crape. The skirt 
had eighteen flounces of crupe, each edged with the narrowest possi- 
le gouffred rucbing, intermingled with small silver spangles. The 

has a square berthe, with frills edged with the same ruching and 
spangles. The sleeves were trimmed in corresponding style. The light 
and fairy-like effect of this beautiful dress was greatly admired,— London 
IU, News, Dec. 4. 
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Tae Garrison or Lucknow.—The surviving members of the gallant 
o- of Lucknow now in England dined together at the London 

‘avern on Tuesday Nov. 23, to celebrate the anniversary of its final relief. 
The officers present were—General Inglis, Capts. Fletcher. Birth, and 
Campbell, Major Boileau, Capts. Waterman, Lougbnan, Harmar, and 
Watson, Assist. Surgeon Fayrer, Surgeon Boyd, Major Saunders, Capts, 
Cooke and Bonham, Mr. G. Couper, Capt. Farqubar, Majors Foster, Law- 
rence, and Evans, Capt. Sewell, Majors Dinning and Anderson, Captains 
Chlery and Chariton, Assist. Sargeon Greenhow, Major Germon, Captain 
M'‘Faurlane, Major James, and Mr. W. C. Capper. After the cloth had 
been removed, General Inglis rose and spoke as follows: Comrades and 
friends, we have met bere to-night to commemorate the events of the 
past in a perfectly private manner, but there is one toast, and one only, 
which [ must call on you to’drink in solemn silence before we part— 
“The memory of Henry Lawrence,” but for whom every man here would 
also be sleeping in a bloody grave ; with “The memory of Henry Have- 
lock,” who, in the emphatic language of Scripture, “laid down bis life 
for his friends ;” and * The memory of all the honoured brave who fell 
beside us in the defence of Lucknow.” In solemn silence, all standing, 
eomrades and friends. When the silence occasioned by this affecting ap- 
—- been somewhat broken, the gallant General again rose and said : 
‘ es and friends, I have received the thanks of Parliament ; I have 
been invested with the insignia of the Bath by the gracious hand of her 
Majesty ; I have received the thanks of the Government of India; I have 
received the thanks of the Goyernment of Nova Scotia, my native coun- 
try, and have been presented with a sword by that body. All these great 
honours and distinctions I owe to no merit of my own ; I owe them all to 
the matebless courage and endurance of those I see around me, and not 
to them only, but to our surviving comrades now serving in the East, 
and to those who fell in the struggle. I have brought the sword with me 
to-night in the thought that those who earned it for me might like to see 
the tropby. And for this and for all my honours I thank you from my 
heart, my friends and comrades. (The gallant General, who appeared 
powerfully affected, then sat down amid the rapturous applause of his 
auditors.) After the cheering had in some measure subsided, Major Din- 
ning, the renior military officer present, rose und said: On the part of 
-the garrison I feel bound to disclaim tbe merit which General Inglis, with 
‘that rare self-abnegation which always characterised him, attributes to 
them, and not to himself. Every man here knows that to the incessant 
and untiring personal supervision of General Inglis is to be attributed 
the final success of the defence ; and to him, therefore, as much as to any 
other man he bas named, those present are indebted for their lives. I 
therefore call upon you all to drink the bealth of our gallant commander, 
with three times three. The toast was drunk with the utmost enthusi- 
asm, and, General Inglis baving briefly re-ponded the meeting termi- 
nated. We understand tbat the gallant General returned to the East by 
the steamer of the 4th of December. 





‘Tne Seeps or Consumption.—The terrible mortality caused by bron- 
cbitis, pneumonia, and ption, which together kill—in England 
and Wales ouly—a bundred thousand people every year, being one-fourth 
of the euti:e mortality from more than a buodred other causes in addi- 
tion to themselves), should make us think a little seriously of many 
things, and not least seriously of the freaks of fashion which set climate 
at defiance. Why do we send children abroad in damp and cold weather 
with their legs bare, submitted, tended as their bodies are, to risks that 
even strong adults could not brave with impunity? Custom has made 
this matter appear familiar and trifling, but it is not out of place to say, 
at the begianing of another winter, that the denial to young children of 
proper skirts to their clothes and warm coverings to their legs has sown 
the seeds of consumption in thousands and thousands; and is, of many 
dangerous things done in obedience to laws of fashioa, the one that is 
most thoughtless and most cruel. It is in the child that consumption can 
most readily be planted—ia the child, that when the tendency exists, it 
can be conquered, if at all. It is to be fought against by protecting the 
body with sufficient clothing against chill aud damp, by securing it plenty 
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wholesome It can be stimulated to excess in the demo- 
of sickly dainties ; and. with a stomach once fairly depraved, may 
be incompetent to say when it has had too little or too much. But 
a child fed only upon wholesome things knows better than any mamma 
can tell when it wants more; it can eat a great deal; has not only to 
maintain life, but to add height and breadth to stature. Fortify it, then 

variations of climate, by meeting freely with the demands of its 
ve it full animal vigour to resist unwholesome impressions. 

ty let the good housewife, who has a young family to feed, 
learn to be uiterly reckless as to the extent of her milk-score. Some- 
body has dec @ pint of milk to contain as much nourishment as half 
@ pound of meat. Be that as it may, it is the right food for little ones 
to thrive upon, and may save much subsequent expenditure for cod-liver 

—Dickens’s Household Words. 
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Tas Late Rev. J. Lanxiy.—The Roman Catholic clergy of America have 
recently lost one of their most distinguished members, in the person of 
the Rev. John Larkin of the Society of Jesus, who died of apoplexy, 
in this city, on Saturday, the 11th inst., at the college of his order in 
Sixteenth street. He was born in the County of Durham, England, 
about the year 1800, and received his education chiefly at Ushaw Col- 
lege, a Roman Catholic institution founded by a few English priests who 
had withdrawn from the famous College of Douay shortly before its dis- 
solution. His tutor here was the historian, Dr. Lingard, and among his 
fellow-pupils was the present Cardinal Wiseman, by whom, in after life, 
he was always treated with marked distinction. On completing his stu- 
dies, he embraced the priesthood, and for some time officiated as a secu- 
lar clergyman. Afterward he entered the Society of Sulpitians—an as- 
sociation which may be said to hold a middle position between the secu- 
lar and regular State ; and still later in life he exchanged this for the 
habit of the Jesuits, which he wore until his death. In this order, so 
noted for the learning of its members, his deep scholarship and varied at- 
tainments soon raised him to eminence. He was chosen to fill succes- 
sively several important professorships, and those who have listened to 
his lectares bear witness to his logic and comprehensive mind, his great 
research, and his remarkable aptitude for imparting briefly and clearly 
his own knowledge. He was an accomplished linguist, and was the au- 
thor of several text-books much used in the Jesuit colleges. He was em- 
ployed for several years as visitor among the houses of his order—an 
office which ranks next to that of General of the whole Society. He was se- 
veral times designated as a fit person to wear the mitre, and at one time 
was chosen Bishop of Torouto, but he declined the preferment, and his 
resignation, after much difficulty, was accepted by the Pope. Having 
removed to this country, he was President, from 1851 to 1854, of St. 
John’s College at Fordham, near this city ; where, to his other duties, 
he added for a year that of Professor of Rhetoric. At the expiration of 
his term of office he was sent to England, where he laboured with great 
success among the poor, in an obscure part of London, and with barely 
the necessaries of life. About two years ago he returned to New York, 
and was attachedsto the Church of St. Francis Xavier, in Sixteenth street, 
passing much of his time, however, in ting the ‘‘ missions,’’ in all 
rts ofthe country. For this duty, perhaps, no man in the Catholic 
hurch was better qualified. An orator, in the strict sense of the term, 
his preaching was remarkable for power rather than brilliancy, and ad- 
dressed more to the intellect than the sympathies ; but his language was 
a model of elegance and Saxon purity, and his control over an audience 
was sometimes almost unlimited. But Father Larkin will be best re- 
membered for his uniform gentleness, benevolence, sweetness of manner, 
and lofty virtaes, which many who differed from him in belief were 
among the foremost to honour.—N. Y. Tribuse. 
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Topacco ManuracturE IN Paris.—Approaching the Pont des Inva- 
lides, we see the Imperial Manufacture of Tobacco—a government mono- 
poly, which is said to add to the revenue, annually, £3,200,000. The 
value of this establishment is set down at £191,000. The plant alone, 
which includes the machinery and tools, is included in the above esti- 
mate, and represents a sum of about £27,000. The tobavco-leaves pur- 
chased by the Régie, and which have previously been dried in the opea 
air by the planters, are brought into the manufactory, where they are 
first subjected to an operation, which is termed écotage, and which con- 
sists in the removal of the ribs of the leaves. This work is generally per- 
formed by women. After the écolage, the damping of the tobacco is pro- 
ceeded with. This is done with a solution of sea-salt, a substance which 
assists the fermentaticn, but, at the same time, prevents che mass from 
assuming a utrid character. The tobaczo is then roughly cut up, and 
in that state is laid up in vast stores, where it is allowed to ferment. In 
these wareh , which ti tain as much as 400,000 kilo- 
grammes of tobacco, the fermentation raises the temperature as high as 
seventy or eighty degrees ; and there would even be risk of carboniza- 
tion, if these immense masses were not occasionally aired and shaken up. 
When it is supposed that this fermentation has reached the height re- 
quired to produce all its useful effects, that is, at the end of five or six 
months, the portion of tobacco intended to be made into snuff is taken 
away, and made to undergo a fresh but milder fermentation. The 
dressed tobacco passes through mills moved by steam, and, after being 
ground, is then sifted, passed between large cylindrical brushes, intended 
to break up any small heaps into which the powder may have formed it- 
self in the sifting ; and lastly, it is again passed through finer sieves, 
which it leaves in the state in which it is sold. Tobacco for smoking, 
after it has left the warehouse where it has undergone the process of fer- 
mentation, is first of all placed in a machine which presses it tightly be- 
tween a couple of boards; then, by the aid of another mechanism, it is 
impelled towards a sort of guillotine which cuts it into extremely thin 
slices. From that it is transferred to a first drying-machine, composed 
of a number of brass channels warmed by steam, and arranged something 
like the pipes of an organ, so as to present the largest possible amount of 
calorifying surface. During this operation, which lasts about twenty 
minutes, the tobacco loses about fifteen per cent. of its weight. It is 
then taken to another room, and placed on a second dryer, formed of a 
number of linen screens arranged one over another. This second opera- 
tion only takes about fivé or six minutes.—Guide to the Northern Railway 
of France. 

Tae Great Westminster Patace Hoter.—A short time since a com- 
pany was formed under the auspices of Lord Chelsea, Sir Charles Russell, 
and others, for the purpose of establishing at the West End an hotel 
worthy of the metropolis—one which, while it would be an architectural 
ornament, would at the same time give to travellers and visitors to Lon- 
éon accommodation of a description not attainable at existing establish- 
ments. A few days since Messrs. Myers commenced the preparation of 
the foundations for the great building, which by February twelvemonth 
will show whether there are any insuperable obstacles in the way of es- 
tablishing a first-class, moderate, and comfortable hotel in London. The 
site of the new hotel is just at the commencement of Victoria Street, di- 
rectly opposite Westminster Abbey and the New Houses of Parliament, 
and when the new bridge and its approaches are completed it will be in 
direet line with Westminster Bridge. The principal frontage in Victoria 
Street is rather more than 300 feet in length, and the other, which is 
formed by a portion of Tothill Street, is over 100 feet in length, the land 
being in the angle formed by the intersection of the two streets. The 
elevation of this noble pile of building is most imposing in its effect, 
and is somewhat suggestive of the front of the Tuileries at Paris. It will 
consist of a mezanine and ground floor, four upper storeys, and an attic ; 
seven tiers of apartments, in fact, available for the business of the hotel 
and the accommodation of travellers. The total number of rooms 
will be 415, of which 257 will be appropriated for the occupation of visi- 
tors. On the ground floor there will be one large coffee-room 90 feet in 
length, a house dining-room 82 feet in length, a club coffee-room 54 feet, 
and the entrance hall 33 feet square. There will be two libraries and a 
spacious room for Parliamentary agents who may have business to tran- 
sact in the Houses of Parliament. On the first floor there will be ala- 
dies’ coffee-room, three billiard-rooms, one su okiag. a second non-smok- 
ing, and a third the club billiard-room, and there will be two smoking- 
rooms, one for the general visitors to the hotcl, the other for the mem- 
bers of a proposed club. The contract for the erection of the hotel bas 
been taken by Messrs. Myers fur £68,000. The ground-rent of the land 
is £1,050 per annum, but a sum has been agreed upon as that at which 
the freehold may be purchased by the company at any future period.— 














CoLontaL Timper ror Navat Purposes.—As there are 80 many gen- 
tlemen from our North American colonies at preseat in London on public 
business with the Colonial-office, the opportunity should not be lost of 
pressing on that office and the Admiralty the advantages to this country 
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would give enormous employmen: 
mberers, who take so much of our manufacturers, instead of sending it 
Pruzsia, or other foreign countries which take so 
shipping would also be fited. Some idea of the 
trade on the Ottawa and Trent may be had from the 
shipment last spring :—Ottawa, 14,500,000 cubic feet of white 
nt, 1,855,000 cubic feet of ditto ; Ottawa, 895,000 cubic feet of 
a cubic feet ofelm, and 100,000 cubic feet of tamarac ; 
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our D nssraa shipbuilders, it appears odd that 
construction of our men-of-war. In re. 

commending the use of colonial wood, where suitable, in preference to 

foreiga, we do not wish our own home-grown timber to be forgotten. From 


Treland quantities of elm and beech, excellent woods under water, 
ony be shipped at very low rates to the dockyards—Dublin Evening 


Berryer anp Duraure.—Deeply, indeed, do I regret that the m 

ficent speeches of MM. Berryer and Dufaure will in all probability be lost 
to the world. Few things would give me more intellectual pleasure than 
to read them at leisure, word for word as they were pronounced. But 
unless there was a Government short-hand writer concealed somewhere 
behind the panels of the court, they were not taken down. I know they 
were not written beforehand, and neither of the distinguished advocates 
made more than three or four short notes while the trial was going on. 
I have heard all the most distinguished advocates of the present day in 
England, and I think I am not carried beyond the bounds of sober judg- 
ment by the enthusiasm of the moment, when I offer the opinion that 
none of them, in point of eloquence of the highest order, are at all com- 
parable to either M. Berryer or M. Dafaure. Berryer, quivering with 
contagious passion, and yet never for a moment forgetting the legal 
points of the case during a speech of three hours, was one of the finest 
sights I ever saw in my life. Dufaure, regarded as a mere lawyer, is 
probably the greatest now at the French bar, but he is much more than 
a mere lawyer. His severe logic and concentration remind me somewhat 
of the late Sir William Follett ; but he is much more eloquent, his action 
is more varied and dignified, and he bas humour, which Follett had not. 
No one can hear him speak and doubt that he is what his whole career, 
and the universal testimony of his friends (ard even of his enemies, if he 
have any), testify him to be—an honest man.— Paris Corresp. Daily News. 





Extraction or Testa sy Execrriciry.—The Gazette Medicale states 
that Mr. George, the Paris dentist, has lately sent a second letter to the 
Academy of Medicine, in which he communicates that he has tried the 
invention of Mr. Francis, of Philadelphia, with much success; that he 
cannot give an opinion on the manner in which the electricity acts on the 
teeth, but believes that success may be generally obtained by it when the 
tooth is easily to be taken hold of by the forceps, he having generally 
found that in cases of inflammation of the gums, swelled face, abscesses, 
&c., the pain is often rather aggravated than diminished by the manner 
of operating. Mr. George then states that he bas arranged the electric 
machine under his operating chair, with a brass plate on the left elbow 
of the chair to replace the usual handle. A tube is fastened to the back 
of the chair to regulate the fluid, so as to give the force necessary, which 
he measures by placing the forceps in the hands of the patient, and gra- 
dually increasing the force while it can be borne without any unpleasant 
seneation. He then seizes the tooth, requesting the patient to place his 
hand on the brass plate ; the current flies to the tooth me mage rime | 
with the extraction, and by this system the shock is entirely obviated. 
Mr. George finished by saying that non-success in operating by electricity 
is owing, first, to using the key instead of the forceps ; and secondly, by 
operating during one of the intermittences so frequent in the best electric 
machines. These conditions observed, the pains of extraction have al- 
ways appeared diminished, if anzsthesia has not been completely ob- 
tained. 


Sportine Orrions or ALexanper Dumas.— English pointers,” says 
M. Dumas, “are good, but Scotch pointers are excellent.” We shall 
soon have occasion to show that M. Dumas really knows as much 
about a pointer as he probably does about a race-horse or a hound. 
He explains at the onset that “un pointer est un chien qui, ainsi 
que Vindique son nom, fait des pointes!” This is like the French 
idea of a steam-engine, that it is a thing to which you say “Stop 
her—back her—ease her.’’ She would not attend to the same behests in 
French, so the modern verbs stoper, backer, and easer have been invented, 
to the deep disgust of M. Viennet, of the Académie Frangaise. “But,” 
adds M. Dumas, “ pointers indemnify you for their faults in making points, 
by stopping as firm as dogs of granite.” Pointing—the essence of the 
pointer, as setting is of the setter—is, according to this, afault. Dumas 
has got into a bungle by supposing that to pointer, as he calls it when he 
invents a new verb, is different from what the French express by arréter. 
In England, he further says, where there are fields of clover, lucerne, 
turnips, and potatoes, a pointer that beats the cover at a distance of from 
one to five hundred yards, instead of being trained like a French dog to 
beat within gun-shot, or, as the French have it, “ sous le canon du fusil,”’ 
is a useful animal; but in France, where the shooting season does not 
open till all the crops are removed, a pointer is, we are told, “ un animal 
désastreux.” As ifa pointer were not as useful in stubble or fallow, in 
open as well as covered country! It is the very fact of the extent of 
country that pointer and setter cover—the one backing the other—that 
lie their great merits. If French sportsmen cannot get to understand this 
better than M. Dumas does, they must remain content to go on beating 
step by step over their millions of acres, divided among five or six mil- 
lions of landlords, with their “ braques”’ spaniels, and “ barbets” beating 
“sous le canon du fusil !”"—London Magazine. 

Imperrat Dictation To THE Bakers.—If anything were needed to re- 
mind us of the thorough and fundamental differences between this coun- 
try and France, the decree just issued by the Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce in that country would suffice to do it. The object is to se- 
cure a sufficient stock of flour and corn to last the French people through 
the winter, and to that end the edict requires each baker to keep on 
hand a supply, calculated on his daily consumption, sufficient for three 
months ; and, as we understand the decree, he must continue to do so 
so long as the decree shall be in force. This law is applied to 161 cities 
or towns, including of course the principal towns ; and it is reckoned 
that these 161 towns possess in the aggregate between seven and eight 
millions of inhabitants. The Constitutionnel calculates that three months’ 
reserve for about half that number would be 2,265,000 hectolitres at 14f. 
the hectolitre, value £1,300,000 ; so that the bakers of 161 towns are 
called upon to lock up capital to the extent of £2,600,000, The effect 
of the new decree, issued on his own authority by the Executive, is to 
constitute all the bakers of the 161 towns—some thousands in number— 
so many servants of the Government, only bound to use their own capital 
or credit in the public service.—Globe 








SERVANTS AND Heirs.—-One of those “ English muffs, ye kno,” came 
over into “the States” the other day from Canada. He took lodgings 
at an inn in a bordering village which shall be nameless. He had dinner, 
and among those who sat at the table with him was the waiting-maid, 
whom he designated as “ servant,” but he received an indignant correc- 
tion from the Jandlord :—* We call our servants, sir, ‘Helps.’ They air 
not oppressed ; they air not Russian ecurfs.” “ All right,” said the 
“ bloody Britisher,” “I shall remember.” And he did, for in the morn- 
ing he awoke the whole house by calling out at the top of his voice, 
which was like tearing of a strong rag, “ Help, help ; water, water. ’ In 
an instant every person equal to the task rushed into his room with a 
pail of water. “I am much obliged to you, I am sure,” he said, “ bat I 
don’t want so much water, ye kno—I only want enough to shave with.” 
“ Shave with,” said the landiord, “ what did - mean by calling ‘ Help, 
water,’ we thought the house was a fire.” “ You told me to call the ser- 
vants ‘ Help,’ and I did ; did you think I would cry water when I meant 
fire?” The explanation, it should seem, was satisfactory.— American paper. 





Tar Great Protestant ANNIVERSARY.—The 300th anniversary of 
Queen Elizabeth’s accession to the throne was celebrated in London on 
Wednesday, the 17th ult.. by religious services. At Westminster Abbey 
there was a full choral service, and a sermon by the Dean of Westmin- 
ster, Dr. Trench, in which the historical character of Elizabeth was 
sketched with great power and vividaess; while at Christ Church, in the 
City, Dr. M’Neile preached a sermon on the same subject before the 
Court of Aldermen, the Sheriffs, and the other municipal magnates. 





and the provinces of giving their woods a fair trial, as for certain pur- 





At the Scotch Church, in Covent Garden, Dr. Cumming, with whom the 
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vered “ Competition being the Order of the Day,” Cc. G. GUNTHER & SONS 
ago — ae and fits, are ort ginn et, eat Nee, leaving London ‘a GEORGE P. FOX, AVE OPENED AND REaDY FOR SALE, FOR THE COMING SEASON, TO 
addressed large meeting in the Liverpool Amphitheatre ENGLISH AND AMERICAN TAILOR AND DRAPER, cs ee BUESIL Faas, 
in the ing of the same day. BEING UNDER sua SMALL, REPAROES BUYS. FOR CASE. AND, SELLS THE BEST Tak RICHEST ASSORTMENT OF LADIES’ FURS, 
3 Sugia ) ae PERFECT-FITTING COATS, VESTS, AND PANTALOONS, "Our goa © snafactured with our usual 


CoHess. 


PROBLEM No. 520, sy T. M. Browy. 





Cut in the latest style, an 
any large or small 


and trimmed in the best manner, at a less cost to the purchaser than 
-made Clothing or Tailor’s store in this city. 
@™ NOTE THE ADDRESS. ~<Qa 




















WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 


Sotvtion TO Prosiem No. 519. 

White. Black. 

Qto — checks, or takes B. 
kK Moves. 

Chee! 





ER to 5 Be | rg 3, ch. 

The return game in the New York and Philadelphia telegraphic match was 
commenced on Saturday last ; play was resumed on Monday and Wednesday ; 
the position is both interesting and critical. 





NEW AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCK OF GOODS, 
PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE 
F. DERBY & COMPANY 
Importing Tallors, 
LATE OF PARK PLACE, 
Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 
57 WALKER STREET, 
SECOND STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. 


EING MUCH MORE CONVENIENT AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMISES THAN 
those the 4 formerly cocupted, and better adapted for the display of their Merchandise, 


which, for ELEGANCE, V ETY, and EXTENT, is ae alled. 
asia th "the LARGEST FIRST- CLA8s CUSTOM TAILORING ESTABLISH- 
MENT 1 


YOR4, if not in the World, receiving from 
MESS RLOW, PAYNE & co., 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, Lon 
by steamers and sailing vessels, througnout the season, ever: desirable novelty for GENTLE- 
EN’S DRESS, and will be found, upon ag for STYLE, QUALITY and PRICE, the 
best house for ECONOMY in the United 


THOMAS DUGAN, 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
848 BROADWAY, BELOW FOURTEENTH ST. 








RS. BODSTEIN (Julia L. Northall, continues to give Instruc- 
-~ —_ in SINGING, at her residence, No. 200 Bleecker Street. Application to be made 
at the house. 





HOLIDAYS! HOLIDAYS !! 
THE OLD CHAMBERS STREET CANDY MANUFACTORY. 
IDLEY & CO. ARE PREPARED TO FURNISH A SUPERIOR QUALITY OF ety 4 
and SUGAR a &c., for which they have attained a world-wide reputation 





artes a og ode ‘ 7 pre warenet PURE — free ig all ndmisiurg of 
mat ion jons substances. rhe! ornucopias. acs, anc OX: 
suitable for Holiday Presents. A, oC y at 


Corner of Chambers and Hudson Sireets. 


MASURY & WHITON, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
PAINTS, OILS, AND BRUSHES, 
AND 
ALL KINDS OF ARTISTS’ sr Dae a AND MATHEMATICAL 


STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, 
No. 111 Fulton St., N. ¥. 
M & iy By oon the largest assortment of Stereoscopes and Stereoscopic Views to be found 
in 
‘Ama ngst the | pitures are view: 
GRECIAN AND ROM AN e INS AND a ITIES. 
THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT, 
SPAIN, TU aa prance. oma M, 
D RHINE VIEWS, &c., 
Orders from any part of the country filled, at prices — three dollars upwards. 
A aw good glass and assortment of views for ten dollars. 


RICHMOND'S, 
587 BROADWAY, 


Would call attention to their ve: 
EMBROIDERIES AND 





&e. 





OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
guice Stock of 


ES 
NEW GOODS BY. NEARLY EVERY STEAMER, 


The LAD: ‘ples Di DRESS CAP and HEAD DRESS DEPARTMENT, including qpeaatee 
and ILLUSION GOODS, unrivalled by general consent of the best taste in the Cit; 


, A ey LACES. 





BRAY 
ER, No. 4 


M. PEY' 7 Broadwa ay, corner of Broome Street, near 
e the St. eters Hotel, = ——— a # lendid assortment of 


ILLY LACES, 
in all widths, and of the Newest Desiens, and offers them 


TO THE TRADE, 


RETAIL CUSTOMERS, 
At Extremely Low Prices. 


BRUSSELS LACES. 
SUPERB ASSCRTMENT JUST RECEIVED, CONSISTING OF 
Collars, Setts, Barbes, Colffures, Capes, &c., 
ALSO, CHANTILLY POINTS, FLOUNCES, AND TRIMMING LACES, 
All much Below Last Season’s Prices. 
PARIS-TRIMMED EMBROIDERIES, 
A Large Lot just received from Auction, at half their original cost. Also 
ANDK ERCHIEFS, BREAKFAST SETTS, 


and a Large Variety of other Novelties. 
MILLER & GRANT, 703 Broadway. 


PALL IMPORTATION 
AMES GRAY & CO., HAVE NOW OPEN A SUPERB ASSORTMENT OF NEW 
_ Seate of the latest Paris st les, consisting of 
ACK AND FANCY SILKS. 
SILK ROBES, FLOUNCES, AND DOUBLE SKIRTS, 
POPLINS, VALENCIAS, MERINOS, &c., &c., &c. 
Also, the best selection of 


REAL LACES AND FRENCH aetna EVER SEEN IN NEW YORE 
Novelties received by every steam: 729 Broadway, cor. Waverley Place. 


HOSIERY AND FURNISHING GOODS. 
: UNION ADAMS, 637 BROADWAY, 
FOUR DOORS BELOW BLEECKER STREET, 

ESPECTFULLY INVITES YOUR ATTENTION TO AN EXTENSIVE AND SUPE- 

rior variety of the above g many styles of which cannot be found elsewhere. Im- 

ree and manufacturing largely, he is enabled to offer superior inducements to every class 
uyers. 

The, price of every article is mafked in plain figures, and all goods gold, not givi tis fi 
tion, may be returned, and the money will 1 be gare cheerfall ly. ae 


ARTHUR DONNELLY’S CARPET ROOMS, 98 BOWERY. 
THE ENGLISH, SCOTCH, AND IRISH RESIDENTS OF 
New York, and visitors Wereto. —The Subscriber would respectively beg leave to offer 
wis Cara of Advertisement. ae as Ly org Ae nd are with the best manufac- 
‘abrics of their coun! t 
ieee KA, > they will find a Carret Rooms, 98 Bowery, every 
CARPETING, OIL CLOTHS, STRAW MATTINGS, 
Table and Piano Covers, Hearth R: 
INCLUDING GOLD, FANCY, AND PLAIN WINDOW SHADES, 
and all articles essential for the pg penne 
JECORATION 0) D Rooms. 
He believes that in the style, iin the Uattea ity, and a. Jot his Goods they cant cannot be sui 
= or 5. ou moog et i 
ny 
every apocies of of ‘Upholstering waar ‘attended to. 
ARTHUR DONNELLY, 98 BOWERY, N. Y. 
A SPLENDID STOCK of and Shoes fo 


of Boots 
5 SD oat stock of Ladies’ Gaite; Genulemean’, ress 
mad 4 ‘or Children, Overshoe: . 8 pos 3D 


as well as to his 

















and Promenade Boots, 


icles elsewhere. Call 13 Broadway, and make your selectic 


assed 
ited States ; and he a ae to offer t! at 
fore done. and laid down, and 


for All Classes.—Ca ntrel} 


and 
now in st 
iow 80 aoe = the er fabrics‘ of bis manufacture ea Sin bebought as - Td inferior 


intended Custom. 
pen mtn Bo the leading and desirable panecte now in demand. 
attention to our large and very choice 


‘e also direct p 
stock 
RUSSIAN ‘AND HUDSON BAY SABLES, 





WILLIAM B. ASTOR, ESQ., 
Expressly for the Business. 
NOS. 70 & 72 BOWERY, 


> of panegs importation. 
we Three Door Blo, Wot Ste of, Grand Siete = ech arene ere mm OUNTHER & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane. 
F. B. BALDWIN'S FURS! FURS!! FURS!!! 
NEW CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENT, HUSTER & SIEDE. 
THE LARGEST IN THE CITY. No. 38 MAIDEN LANE, New York, 
BUILT BY Offer their Rich and Elegant Assortment of Ladies’ Furs, consisting of 
HUDSON BAY SABLE, 


ROYAL ERMINE, MINK, STONE MARTEN, 


FITCH MARTEN, &c., &. 
Made up in the Latest Style, which they offer at the Lowest Price. 





COMPETITION DEFIED 
AS TO 
TASTE, STYLE, AND PRICE. 
THE CHILDREN’S AND YOUTH’S DEPARTMENT 
CONTAINS 
THK GREATEST VARIETY 
EVER OFFERED IN THIS CITY. 





PASHIONABLE TAILORING, 


ul inspec: 
VERY SHALL. PROFITS, and as a consequence cr Fe 


FURS! FURS!! FURS!!! 
CHARLES STREET & CO., No. 475 Broadway, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FANCY FURS, 
RUSSIAN AND HUDSON BAY SABLE, 
ROYAL ERMINE, 
MINK, SQUIRREL, 
And every other description of FURS in 
Cloaks, Ca; Vietorines, Muffs, and Gauntlets. 
EING DIRECT IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN SKINS, AND PRACTICAL MANUFA 
‘oe we are enabled to GUARANTEE our FURS in every PARTICULAR, and oy 
tion of every lady before purchasing, as 7 have determined to sell ad 
EW grsree in the FUR 
ARLES STREET & 00 
. No. a8 Broadway. 





NO. 675 BROADWAY, (LA FARGE HOUSE.) 
CHANDLER SMITH 

Invites attention to his Recent Importations of 

FALL AND WINTER FABRICS, FOR GENTLEMEN’S GARMENTS, 
COMPRISING THE 

Most Desirable Styles of Coatings, Pantaloon Stuffs, Vestings, &. 
ose who leave their measures, can rely upon having their Garments made in the most 
approved nee style, and the wor neatly and th ughly executed, STYLE, 
ASTE, and PROMPT: rders ‘solicited. 
YOUTHS’ GARMENTS ALSO MADE TO ORDER. 











FURS! FURS!! FURS!!! 
WE WOULD INVITE THE ATTENTION OF 
THE LADIES AND PURCHASERS OF FURS IN NEW YORK AND VICINITY, 
To our Immense Stock of 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Mink Circles, Mantillas, Half Capes, 
MUFFS, 
CUFFS, 
and VICTORINES, 
which we will sell WHOLYSALE and RETAIL at an IMMENSE SACRIFICE. 
EURICH & RUCKNER, 
47 Maiden Lane. 





WATCHES AND DIAMOND JEWELRY, 
AT RETAIL. 
MANUFACTORY UPOV THE PREMISES. 
MANUFACTURERS PRICES.—NO DEVIATION. 
NO INFERIOR GOODS OF ANY DESCRIPTION. 


2@ THE ADVANTAGE TO 24 
THE PURCHASER BUYING DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER 
Will be Readily Perceived. 
DIAMOND RINGS, 
BRACELETS, 
BREASTPINS, 
FINE LONDON WATCHES, 
LADIES GOLD WATCHES, 
THE MOST RELIABLE IN USE.—WARRANTED 
AT THE 


IMPORTER'S LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES. 


CROSSES, &C. 


SOLID GOLD CHAINS, CHATELAINES, BRACELETS, 
LAVA, MOSAIC, CAMEO, 
ETRUSCAN, OPAL, AND OTHER 


FINE SOLID GOLD JEWELRY. 
25 PER CENT. BELOW USUAL PRICES AT RETAIL, 
PD. C. PEACOCK, LONDON, 
REPRESENTED IN NEW YORK 
DAVID RAIT, 
, 405 BROADWAY, Up Stairs. 


BE. W. BURR, 


MANUFACTURING JEWELER, NO. 573 BROADWAY. 
(OPPOSITE THE METROPOLITAN HOTEL). 
OFFERS TO THE PUBLIC HIS 
Large and Elegant Assortment of Fine Paris Styles of Jewelry. 
onsisting of DIAMOND, RUBY, E MERAL D, PEARL, STONE C AMEO. - a AMELLED 
a all of HIS OWN M = - oe i which he will setl at F 4 at the MA 
URER’S LOWEST WH(¢ RICES. NO PLATED, TILLED or IMITA- 
SEWEL RY SOLD AT THis EST: XBLISHME NT, 
STERLING SILVER WARE OF A TRUE STANDARD. 
THE CELEBRATED NARDIN WATCHES ; oqnat i every respect, to the BEST 
MAKERS of the day, and 30 PER CENT. LESS in’ 


BY 








Mon 9 





TIFFANY & CO, 550 BROADWAY, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES, 
FINE JEWELRY, WATCHES, CLOCKS, SILVER WARE, 


Bronzes, Artistic Gas Fixtures, Rosewood and a Desks, Dressing-Cases, &c.; Rick 
Fans, Opera-Glasses, and every variety of Fancy G 
Attention is particularly called to o 
Silver Ware Department, 
Not only do we claim superiority as far as artistic design and perfect finish are concerned, 
but every article we make is guaranteed equal to English sterling (925-1000 fine)—a feature 
which should not be overlooked by ——_ asers of Silver Ware in this country, where there is 
no esl restriction to regulate the stan: 
e are the Sole Agents in New York, for “the sale of 
Charles ham’s Watche 
which are acknowledged to be superior to all others as pocket tim nei 
Every article is marked in plain figures, at the lowest price for which it will be sold. 
A visit to our establishment incurs no obligation to purchase. 
T eang & co., 
0. 550 Broadway, New York 








AT R. H. MACY'S, 
204 and 206 SIXTH AVENUE, One door below Fourteenth St. 
fl. MACY KEEPS HOSIERY AND GLOVES. 
R. H. MACY KEEPS ALL KINDS LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS. 
MACY KEEPS EMBROIDERIES OF ALL KINDS, 
MACY KEEPS A GOOD STOCK OF MOURNING SETTS. 
MACY KEEPS A GOOD STOCK OF CAMBRIC BANDS. 
MACY KEEPS A GOOD STOCK OF VALENCIENNES EDGING. 
MACY KEEPS A GOOD STOCK OF BLACK LACE EDGING, 
. MACY KEEPS LADIES’ UNDER CLOTHING. 
MACY KEEPS HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 
MACY KEEPS SHAKER FLANNELS. 
MACY KEEPS BEST STYLEs ALL WOOL FLANNELS, 
MACY KEEPS CANTON FLANNELS. 
MACY KEEPS BLEACHED AND BROWN MUSLINS. 
MACY KEEPS TARLTON MUSLINS. 
MACY KEEPS ANDERSON’S BOSOM LINENS. 
MACY HAS LINEN NAPKINS, very cheap. 
MACY HAS GENTLEMEN’S LINEN BOSOMS, 10 cents upwards. 
MACY HAS GENTLEMEN’S NECK TIES, 25 cents up. 
MACY HAS GENTLEMEN'S HALF-HOSE, in every quality. 
MACY HAS GENTLEMEN’S UNDER-SHIRTS AND DRAWERS. 
MACY HAS GENTLEMEN’S KID AND CLOTH GLOVES. 
MACY HAS GENTLEMEN’S WOOLLEN GOODS. 
MACY HAS WOOLLEN BLANKETS. 
MACY HAS HUCKABACK TOWELS, $1 50 a dozen. 
MACY HAS PAPER CAMBRICS, in all colours. 
MACY HAS HEADDRESSES, at 50 cents. 
MACY HAS BONNET RIBBONS. 
MACY HAS NECK RIBBONS. 
MACY HAS SASH RIBBONS. 
MACY HAS BLACK RIBBONS, 
MACY HAS COLOURED SATIN RIBBONS. 
MACY HAS GOOD WHITE SATIN RIBBONS, lOc. a yard. 
MACY HAS NARROW BLACK VELVET RIBBONS. 
MACY HAS WIDE BLACK VELVET RIBBONS. 
MACY, in fact, keeps every width and quality of BLACK VELVET RIBBONS. 
MACY HAS CRIMSON VELVET RIBBON. 
"HL. MACY has an endless variety of DRESS FRINGES, TRIMMINGS, &c, 
R. H. MACY HAS DROP BUTTONS. 
R. H. MACY HAS DROP FRINGES. 
R. H. MACY HAS FRENCH FLOWERS. 
R. H. MACY HAS HAND MADE RUCHES, 
R. H. MACY HAS HOOP SKIRTS, at 60c., 75c., and $1. 
R. H. MACY HAS LADIES’ CORSETS, 75 cents. 
R. H. MACY keeps a full stock of LADIES’ UNDER CLOTHING of the very best quality. 


Ladies, please examine, and you will never bother yourselves to make it, as we sell it as 
low as can be afforded. 


R. H. MACY HAS LADIES’ CLOAKS AND RAGLANS, from $2 50 to $7, all very cheap. 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, we invite you to call and look us over. Our stock is all new, 
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OST OFFICE, NOTICE.—The Mails 
Prancanoo, will close at 5 Office on SATURDAY d 
1SAA 


CV. FOWLER, 


via Liverpool, per Steamer 
Ist day of Jantary, at 10d 
Postmaster. 


bought cheap. Give usa call; we will save you money. 
R. H. MACY, 


24 and 206 Sixth Avenue. 


Also, ELEGANT G 
ther with an Extensive Assortment of FELT HATS and CAPS, of all styies and quality, 
Gents’, Boys’, and Children’s wear. 


FURS. 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 
FANCY FURS. 
RICH AND BEAUTIFUL, ELEGANT AND COMFORTABLE, 
Such is the Stock of 
Furs in pw Style and Shape, 
With the addition of 
THE SPLENDID NEW EUGE NIE MANTEAUX 
ust received. 
GOODS UNSURPASSED BY ANY HOUSE IN THIS CITY 
Are otfered for sale at Very Reasonable Prices. 
F. LANDRY, No. 693 Broadway. 


FURS! FURS!! FURS!!! 
TAREE AND ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF LADIE~’, GENTS’ AND CHILDREN’S 
FURS for sale cheap for cash at the old established Hat Store, No. 9) Fulton Street, 
JENT MOLESKIN HA'S at $3 and $3 50, equal to any in ‘this iy, —_ 





CHARLES P. == LENEY, 


0. 90 Fulion Street. 





A FRENCH MIN MINK M MUFF, VICTORINE AND CU UFF, FOR | $13. 
FURS, FURS, FURS. 
WM. MACHOLD, 
NO. 457 BROADWAY, BFTWEEN GRAND AND HOWARD STREETS, 
Bw leave to call the attention -* the public to the fact that he is now prepared to sell at 
d retail his well assorted stock of 
Fur Mantillas, Capes, Victorines, Muffs, and Cuffs, 


Of Hudson Bay sable, oven — &c., &c., in the very best and desirable styles, and at 
prices which cannot be beato: 
A great variety of gents’ for ‘collars and gloves, chi Idren’s furs and sleigh robes. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
255, 257, 259, =e Pye Grand Street 
47 and 49 Catharine Street, 
Invite special attention to their present m4 pes of 
FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS, 
SELECTED IN THE BEST EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN MARKETS FOR 
FALL AND WINTER WEAR, 
Which they are offering at RETAIL 25 per cent. 
Below Regular Prices! 


» £2 & he § fh 


TO HOUSEKEEPER: 
T. STEWART & CO. HAVING APPROPRIATED A LARGE PORTION 
« of the New AppitIon to their Store for the sale of 
Housekeeping Goods, 
request special attention to their Stock of 
IRISH LINENS, SHEETINGS, DAMASKS, NAPKINS, TOWELLINGS, TABLE 
AND PIANO COVERS, BLANKETS, COUNTERPANES, DIM ITIES, 
LONG ee iq LIANTES, PLAIN wed CHEC KED 
AMBR ) MUSLINS, &c., & 
Being one o° the largest on ever wipe in this City, rontinoei expressly for the opening 
of their Nev Store.—Just received, 
1000 PIECES REAL WELSH, SAXONY, and other FLANNELS. 
25 cents fer yore ‘and upwards. 
2500 PAIRS ALL WOOL BED BLANK 




















oe per Pair and upwards. 
BROADWAY, CHAMBERS AND READE STREETS. 


OPULAR TRADE IN CLOAKS. 
great & CO, HAVE NOW A SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF 
Rich Embroidered Velvet Paris Made Cloaks, 
TRIMMED WITH LACE, 
CLOTH CLOAKS AND RAGLANS, 
in every variety, at extremely low prices. 





-.. * 


Broadway, Chambers, and Reade Streets, 


NEW LACES, PER STEAMERS ARAGO AND AFRICA. 
T, STEWART & CO. WILL OPEN ON MONDAY, DEC. 13, AN INVOICE OF 
* SUPERB LACE GUODs, viz 
POINT LACE FLOUNG NGS, IN ALL WIDTHS. 
REAL POINT AQUILLE, 1N GARNITURE. 


Do. 








"§ OF F 
Z —— 


POINT AQUILLE and A PeLige E LACE 8H es and SCARPS, 
BLACK THREAD LAG 


A complete assortment of BLACK ro READ LACES and moun CINGS. 
Broadway, Chambers, and Reade Streets. 


REAL INDIA CAMEL'S 
LONG SHAWLS, SQUARE SHAWLS, SCARFS, 
GEORGE A. HEARN, 425 BROADWAY, 


Has opened a very large —— of the above goods, in very elegant designs, and as fine 
exture as any ever made. 


ALSO A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 

Velvet and Cloth Cloaks, Opera Cloaks, &c., 
In the Newest Prtterns, and make from the very Best Materials 

H, VELVET SHAWLS, 
— VE LV? BORDERED SHAWLS, 

DOUBLE FACED SHAWLS 

And many New Styles purchased at the recent Anction Sales, at very Low Prices. 

Challis, Wool Plaids, Valencias, 
With an extensive variety of Silk and Woolen mixed fabrics, 
RICH BLACK BAYADERE STRIPED SILKS, 
MOURNING SIL’ 

PANOY 8T KiPED Do., NEWEST SP¥LES; 
PIGURED ati 





$c. 


In large variety, and at very LOW PRICES. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF MINK AND OTHER FURS, 
Just Opened, which will be sold at as Low Prices as by any other House in the TRADE, 


RIBBONS, TRIMMINGS, LACES, AND EMBROIDERIES. 
WE ARE NOW OFFERING OUR LARGE AND DESIRABLE STOCK OF 
RICH RIBBONS AND TRIMMINGS AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
Having purchased largely at late AUCTION SALES, we are enabled to sell them at prices 
much BELOW COST OF IMPORTATION 
Dress Caps, Head-Dresses Lace Sleeves, Capes, and Be: 
of the LATEST FASHION, and OUR OWN VERY DESIRABLE STYLES, constantly on 
hand or made to order. 
EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEFS, SETTS, COLLARS, BANDS and TRIMMINGS. 
Lace Ves, Barses, Colrrures, FEATHERS, FLowrns. Head Ornaments in great variety 
and at very low prices. 





D. CLARKE, 643 Broadway, corner of Bleecker street. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 





ERPETUAL ATTRACTIONS IN TOILET APPOINTMENTS, COIFFURES OF EVERY 
class. Hair-Pins, with other interesting tri et Ornaments in profusion. 
JAMES Tue KER 
361 ni , near Franklin Street, 





















































































































































December 25° 





“BOOKS, &c., FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 





BOOKS, on, FOR Te morabaYS 











‘WOW READY: 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY FOR JANUARY, 1859. 
Tes TEAS Rtas a sneneane tay tae eer 


Sem serra teat N ketand, “ibe period mosiately f 





The of the ATLANTIO are , and back 
>. — Golioes ve : om fre cents a number of on the receipt of Annuals for 1859. 
price, ‘ablishers we @ny part A ‘Assortment of FANCY ARTICLES, Useful and Ornamental ; and all the MOST 
De pe Th Beye t ng number. AMUSING AND INSTRUOTIVE Gsm _ 
88.—For Ten Dollars, the Pabhishérs will send five copies of the ATLANTIC for one Presentation Card Piniss ed and printed Inthe latest and moc elegant le, to order. 


a 
T"Glargymen, Fenchors, sad Poa'mastare wit recive the work for Two Dollars a year. 


and Newsmen will obtain the terms by the hundred, ete., upon to 


MERRY CHRISTMAS AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
At T. J. CROWEW’ 


CHAMPAGNE WINES. 
Tendon remus at eee arena on mee 


connolneure and ouherswho!ptofer thew qua duen 
THOMAS McMULLEN, 
44 Beaver Street, New York. 





699 BROADWAY, CORNER OF FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Gifts for the Season, 
Embracing Books of Po@ry, History, Biography, Voyages, Fiction, £c. 

Juvenile 


And every variety of Gift Books, bound fa Surers Str, to suit the occasion. 


ICHT. 
80 Bess New York. 
ole Agent ot entre: Biro: B Renee surge, New Nore. | 


GUINESS’ EXTRA STOUT, 
| CASES OF SIX DOZEN pA ny it~ bar x euler DIRECT 
from Messrs. Burke, Dublin, for 





J. OWEN, 699 Broadway, cor. of Fourth Street, New York. 
ournal and the Saturday Press. ay, 


Agency for the sale of the Home Jownat 





PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 13 Winter Street, Boston. 


UR MUSICAL FRIEND.” 
aaneeont wy potrosiesl devoted to Home Music, It consists of sixteen pages 
of tas Ruste Slee, © wl a teeth rs. The Music is 
Petts to Se oasiay, a a handsome c: rvs. sed erty: <= plage on every 
“ Our Masical read” a agence Seakiy, price 10 cents. Yearly subscriptions, five 
dollars ; kalf year $2 50; soe 1 
No. 1 contains : Selection of Melodies from “ Dou Giovannt’” hy Mozart. The new comic 
ons “Tm a Mpenlt 08 he by Samael Lover ; and the * W. Baits,’ by Wailerstein, 
No. 2 contai from. the pd cg) of the rophete, ” by Meyerbeer. 
a@ charming po 8 Ly Piotow's new Opera, * * called yes My Childhoot’s Love :”’ the 
Bi Belle — 7 Sergmaller sed the Tre eller’s Ev: ” by Schubert 
No. arrangemeot of all ial the privcipal Airs ge Me verdi 's Opera of 
yet published. These pfeces would 
tee dollars at the usaal 


he apy 
a the Loree’ ged judge for yourself. By subscribing you will obtain a constant 
Seas é - mere trifle aAdrenn , 





C,. B. SEYMOUR & CO., 13 Frankfort Street, New York. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE COMING SEASON. 
GEORGE RUUTLEDGE & Co., of 18 Beckman Street, N. Y., 
Have just published the following Popular Works, fuily Illustrated by 
the most eminent ar'ists : 

WORDSWORTH, WITLLIAM.—POFT'C4L WORKS. Selected and Edited by Rev. R. A. 
Willmott. With one bandred Designs by Birket Foster, J. Wolf, and Joha Gilbert. elabo- 
wately y guqzeves by Dalziel. Royal Svo. Clovh, fall gilt, $500; or in moroceo, gilt or an- 


tique 
ITH, OLIVER, THE POEVS OF. Edited by Rev R.A. W'limott. Illustrated 
with for'y Pia‘es by Birket Foster, and sixty Ornaments by Noel Humphreys. Splendidly 
printed = gcteers, on —_ paper, by Evans. Royal Svo. Cloth, fully gilt, $500; or in mo 
gilt or ant ns, 

SRDBWO « WILLIAM. DESERTED COTTAGE. [Illustrated bv Birket Foster, 
John Gilbert, J Weil, &c. Engraved by Dalziel. Small 4to. Cloth, gilt, $175; or in mo- 
roeeo. 


It or antique, 8 
are. Vv. —SUMMER TIME IN THE COUNTRY. [Illustrated by up- 
A. ee angen al Tilustrasions 2 F et H. Weir, James Godwin, &c. Smail 4to. 
Sith i TOM APE ECTIONS PORTRAYED BY THE PORTS Selected and Edited by Dr. 
CHERLER AY. Illustrated with one hundred exquisite Engravings from original de- 
signs. | by J. bs ori R.A., John Tenniel, John Giloert, William Harvey, Birket Foster. 
; Re Sagraved ing Fy the shers Dalziel. Royal 8vo. Cloth, full gilt, $6 00 ; or morocco, fall 
“ A STRING OF PEARLS.” 
“The Poets of the Nineteenth Century.”—Genuine English Edition. 
EDITED BY REV. ROBERT ARIS WILMOTT. 
Over 400 pages. Illustrated with 100 Engravings. Bound in muslin, gilt, $4 00 ; 
Extra morocco, $6 00. 

bs ns inp gergoone Seek, bound io blue and gold. lattieed wih gliding, and all a-bloom 
colour he sky. It is printed on m-coloured paper, thick, giossy, and soft, 

ana ‘eal altogether a wonder and delight = Afhenenem, 
mt ort has been most catholic in his tastes; he has gathere? with a most liberal 





pws anaes bis ges with unusual judgm ent. Beginning with Beattie. Cowper, 
Hayley, he « th Mary Howitt J rot der Smith, Bailey, Sheridan Kaowles, G Gerald 
Massey. Aiungheme Charles Mackay, and Francis Brown.” —Lilerary Gazette. 


a mt ROUNDELAYS IN PRAISE OF A COUNTRY LIFE. With Illustra- 
os, ‘oster, George son, Harrison Weir, ter Good- 
oh he oem ‘a mel cif oe eon Ket F Ge Dodg: it Weir, Wal 
ot P 5 
would be i 





a happier a and rarely, indeed, if ever, 
rye eet in encil been so anspictously combined. ben book is redolent o} 

—- tt in ee Gre the richly tliastrated p.ges, the mind speeds off to the hill- 
side and imesh ly grove, and imagination revels in all the rich and rare delights of English 


@ut-door | 
THE UPPER en wniesh the Sn~cnere: of its Banks, and the Mannersof its People. (Mayence 
40 the Lake of Constance.) Described by Henry Mayhew. Iilustrated oy Birket Foster. Im- 
ome) Ore. oO —_ nal gu 360 $6 00 
& MINS? Beattie. With thirty-four beautiful Ilustrations by Birket 
Price Riot, il, $i 5: 00. 


reset fe ‘A Mase.” By Jono Milton. Ww I 

ASK. ith thirty Illustrations by Piekeregill. sae” 
Harrison Weir, &c. Smail Ato. Cloth gilt, $175 ; or in morocco, gil or antique. $3 

NEW AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
THE BRITISH POETS. 
Handsomely bound in Morocco, antique or gilt, price $2 50 per volume. 
Ia Cloth, $1 per vol. ; ditto, gilt edges, $1 25 per vol. 

BURN® PORTICAL WORKS. DRYDEN’S POETICAF. WORKS. 
SCOTT, Gir Walter) PORTICA ORKS. POrE’s POSTIVAL WORKS, Edited by 
a tf RELL UES OF ANCIENT ENG- 
Is MILTON'S RETICAL Wenn’. 


erR 
ran Y. (Dr. r. Chas) PORTICAL WORKS. THOMSON, BEATTIX, and WEST. 
WoRoeWoRTITS PORTICAL WORKS. GOLDSMITH. goansu N, «SHENSTONE, 
ABBE, G ,Fo eTIC AL WORKS, and SMOLLET 
Tassos JERUSALEM DELIVERED. = RRERT, aA ‘Life an namerous Notes, 
Translated by Rdward Fairfax. y Rev. A. Willm: 
yn ad FAIRY QUEENE. any ‘PARNELL WARTON, & GREEN, 
OBATORR's CANTERBURY TALES. with Lives by Willma 
KIRKE WHITE. Ky Sout hey. COWPER, with Notes 4 ond Life by Willmott, 
SOUTHEY's JOAN OF ARC, and Minor AKENSIDE and DYER. Euited by Will- 
The above edition of the BRITISH PORTS will be found the cheapest of any \n the mar- 
ket. The Iilustrations are of the first character, from original designs by 2minent artists. 
Catalogues may be had on application at No. 18 Beekman street. 
E. BALDWIN, Agent. 


346 and 348 Broadway, N.Y. 


. APPLETON & COMPANY'S LIST 
OF ELEGANT ILLUSTRATED BOOKS AND NEW JUVENILES FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
HE STRATFORD GA! LEY; on, Tae Saaxsreare Si-reraoop 45 Idea! Pr gta 6. 
ri Mes. J. W Palmer. 1 vol. Imperial 8vo, io morocco, $12 ——-PEN AND 

PENCIL By Mrs. Balmanno. Illustrated with | 
Views | ee a l wel. small 410. extrs weed oe ) ——'tHE HOUSEHOLD 
BOOK uF POETRY panne ty Coney & Dena. 1 iar 800. Half morve o, 
Fier, ay fe tall m tique. oP AVOURITE | ENGL H POEMS. OF THE 
LAST v0 CENTURIES “(U (Unabringed Tiiustrated wiin upwards of two hundred en 
gO wood, from ——e by th@ most eminent artists. 1 elegant vol. small 410. 

Sots, fall gh », $9 —ODES 





Engrarinvg« , consiating of Portratia, 


; AND SONNETS. 8-lected irom the most emi- 
nent ones. Illustrate’ with aeatly coloured eagravings. (in the style of Sabbath 
Bellas)! Laat iEpraied vol. square 8vo. in extra c.oth, git, $3 50. and morocco. —-THE 
PR iB OF PE or, Lays or BetaLenem Saeget ane the British Posts With 32 
Tilascrations by Birket Foster and others. 1 eleg vol. eqvare i2mo extra cloth, gilt, 
AT or, loa gil, $4 —-WoRDSWORTH'S "PASTORAL POEMS, Tliustrated with 
Birket Foster and other Artiste. 1 vol. exten gio h, eit, $2 5) ; mor. gilt, $3. 
bal} SURPRISING eayms AND ADVENTURES OF BARON MUNCHAI'SEN. A 
new edition, desigus b ull, 1 vol.——MILTON’S LALLEGRO. A Poem E: egantly 
Seustested by Creswi e ‘grave, and others. Beautifully printed On (he finest tr uted pa 
I vol squre 12mo |. ae cloth, gilt edges, $1 50; morocco extra, $3.——BURN»’ PO- 
Ane ge bs Ad entiraly new edition, illustrated throughout by the mo. eminent 
artists. v elegant vol. 4to. extra cloth. richly gilt ; or, morocco gilt.——PVETKY AND 
PIOTURKS “PROM THOMAS MOORE. l elegant vol. 4to. I —"t ae hout by 3 
most eminent artists. Beautifully printed on the finest tinted ‘oth, gilt, $6 
LIFE OF SIR JOHN PAUSTAFF I Iasi Fated 
+4 ruiiesbank. | Witha biograph: y of the revowved Kuigtt, frum aachentic sour 
y Robert B. Brough. 1 vol. large Svu., extra cloth, $5 75; haif calf, $5; full call, $6. 
Juvenile Books, 

as | oars BOOK OF THRUOTSIAL INFORMATION, By pite Noyce. 

by tits wings. drawn fre he objects. {| weat vol. ex.ra ett, * “OUR R ravour. 
SZ FAIRY TALES AND FAvOU ITE HISTORIES ; Toip AL. 7s Huwprepta Tune. 
owe, W. Ducsen. [ilustrated with 500 Piewres. | thick vol. l2mo., ex'ra cloth, gilt, 
LES ABOUT ANIMALS. By John Tillotson. Iilustrated with upwards Mf ane 
naives red neat sive! cagrenings 1 vol, 12mo., extra cloth, gilt edges, $1 ey 

NURSERY ANN < Witn contribatioas from the pea: sof Mra. 8. 0. Hail, Mrs. og | 


a8, $8; morerco exira, $9.—] 


Se7 Mowitt, &c. = +> rieted, with evloured pork hy Cimh, gilt edges, 
THE BuYs’ AND ‘Gris s ~y? NW NNNUAL E-iited by T. Martin. Wich phe 
iUustrations. Ex'ra be on HA——-BE“*TRAM NOEL. By E. J. May Author of 


b> a Day 18s. In NiGHT-CAPA By the Author of “ Aant Fanny's Story 





~—— to _ 
FPANCY GOODS, STEREOSCOPES, &c., &c., 
FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR GIFTS. 
HE subecriber invites atten'ion to his newly importe? stock of Fancy Goods, PAPTER- 
MAU — ARTICLES, STE <ROSCUPES and Beat Jor io ViE Wo, in almost end- 
, salable for CHRISTMAS and NEW-YE AS 
un cKEWAN, 55 Maiden Lane. 





BY C. H. BENNETT. 


“ Where’s Shadow? Here. Sir, Shadow.” 
2 Kiso Henry IV. Act III. Scene 2. 


WITH TWENTY-FIVE HUMOUROUS DESIGNS ON STONE. 
Price, Plain, 50 Cents; Coloured, 75 Cents. 


Sent free by mail on receipt of the price. 
x) igs Cc. J. PRICE & © 


goennees : aise. ; also, Curacao, Maraschino, 
Stout, Scotch, and English ALEs. 
SEGaRs—A variety of 


Pg ay 
Faas) Crorx, &c.. in barrels and haif 


L & W. GEERY, erbieee Gone dete = N.Y 


RTED WINES, GROCERIE: 
(Established 


) 


paILT AND DEALERS IN FIRST Patsy. FAMLIY GROCER 
the Traps, : Bayh choice in their rg ® ps J 


who are taste, desire 
variet; Toe ND BLack. SoucuonG, Poucnone, ZNGLisa 
gonne arin large variaty Hysox, Guxrowpzr, Youn Hyson, &c., in chests and bait 


Moons and Java.— Suerries, Ports, Hocxs, &c., very old 


SHADOWS! SHADOWS!! SHADOWS!!! and bigh grades, tn original pa ums, end botiles. 
*e » ews > bt zee ge wees arte, xk, Absinthe, Ki &e., eee 
BADO . or’ 
& "‘aniacite, Noyeau, Bitters, &c. pee eg mo io criginal 


Choice —PicKL8s—ENG.is8 and Frexcs.—Savuces—For Fish, 
Game, Meat, &c.—CneEse. my) Cuepper, Royat Victoria, PRINCE ALBERT, 
Doren, AMBRICAN.—SUGARS.—LOaF, CRUSHED, PULVER- 
barrels.—Hams.—Westraa.ia and AMERICAN. -Ous, 
= Come 4, and Wuaie. 


m@ Oar Liquors are warranted pure, and of our own importation. 





Publishers — Importers, 
33 South Sixth Street, above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 
BALL, BLACK & CO., 247 Broadway, (Cor. Murray St.,) 
Are now opening a very large and rich assor'ment of Goods, ver late arrivals, suitable for 
THE APPROACHING HOLIDAYS, 
Comprising Rich and New Styles of Jewelry, 





Coral Goods, 
New and Eleg*nt Patterns. 
Watches. 
A full assortment of all the Celebrated Makers of England, France, Germany & Switzerland. 


Clocks and Bronzes. 
A very large and beautiful var ied New and Artistic Designs. 


495 B Fook k; 18 Summer 
Phileas; 137 Baltimor 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


Boston ; 730 Chestnut St. 
t., Baltimore; West 4th St., Cinn. 
aA 'aEW ! STYLB PRICE FIFTY DOLLARS ! <8 


The Goover | & Baker Sewing a Co. sell the two best Machines in use. One mekes the 
‘a stitc! 


P ng SHUTTLE, CK = 
DUAMONDG, EMERALDS, RUBIB, PRAIA wot vay vray o UaNET sto“. | Palette det a fae OO OOGIOISIIES 
"The isanew mak. 


ing the CeLesratep Grover & Bi- 
KER Stitcen; or, The 
ts Locked. This Machine isa 
gt jenpeerenans on all previous 
or family use. 
w@ Senv ror 4 Cracurar. «69 7 





Va 
A beautifal omorneme of PORCELAIN, SEERES CHINA, pas, PARIAN and 
NTIQUE VASES, Beautiful a and entirely New. 


Parian Wa: 
A New Variety, comprising GRoures. FIGURES, BUSTS, ORNAMENTS, &c., &c. 
Stat 


A small Invoice of very beantiful MARBLE STATUARY, among which are Groupes, 
Single Figures, Madonnas and Flower Peires, by Pampeloni and other well known Artists. 


O11 Paintings. 


. FRAMES FOR THE PORTRAITS OF 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 
Of the best workmanship, and at the lowest pozsib!e prices, made by 
W, F. GALE, 
LOOKING-GLASS & PICTURE-FRAME MANUFACTURER, 
Cor. Granp & Evizazeta S1s., New Yor. 
Specimens may be seen at the Aldion office, where orders may be left, which will be 


prompuly auc attended to and faithfully executed. Orders from the country will be attended to 





A large Invoice of OTL PAINTINGS, from the Dusseldorf. Dresden, Sete and oh es 
— many ef them perfect gems, and will bear comparison with the fines’ 
e city. 
Dressing Cases, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, with Silver and Gilt Mountings. 
Opera Glasses, Fans, Head Ornaments, 


Swiss Goods. 
A small Invoice of SWISS CARVED WORK, — Beautiful. 
Silver W: 


THE NEW YORK LOOKING-GLASS AND 


ORNAMENTAL FRAME FACTORY, 
434 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
{4 FEW DOORS East a. BROADWAY.) 


Together with a very large assortment of FANCY GOODS, of every description. LA2& GLASS AND PICTURE ynanee, WINDOW CORNICES, GILT TABLES 


and other articles in Gold and o> . ri 
rs © ass ates. 
Bam And General Ta tector House oktng Gla boat Decorators. 28 





Large Additions having Boon made to — oparunent of our Stock, of our New Standard 
Silver, (being 950-1000 fine,) we are id to oy it cannot be equalled in the United 
tes, as to Quality ae Varley of of Styles, Patterns and Workmanship, and are pre- 
pared to furnish, at very short notice, orders to any extent. 
Plated Ware and Catilery. 
A . ergo and full assortment of Sheffieid, ham, and American PLATE and CUT- 


The above Goods have been selected with great care during the last Four Months, b 


c 
7 


most Beautiful and Rich Collection of Goods ever before offered for sal 


Ciueeas, ard Strangers vita the te aelly ta — spend a very pleasant hour or two in looking 
7 our Stock, to which the: vited. 


2, Dec ember 2d, 
meen CLIN BALL, BLACK & CO., 


Linens are prepared season after season, and sealed w 
BALL, who has recently retarned from Europe, and we feel warranted in seying | that a hey houses, who, regardiess of the ¢ injury eo inflicted alike on the 


RI IRISH &o 
Coessanae S OF RICHARDSON’S LINENS, and chase de jesirous 
ning the genuine Goods, should see that the sricie' the sealed with 
=~ Lb name of the firm, RICHARDSON SONS WUEN, as asa prainleen~ of the 


urability of the Goods. 
“This caution is rendered essentially pecetenry, nen a eeentaes of by need and defective 
ith the name of Richardsun by 
American consumer and the 
manufacturers of ihe genuine Goods, will not ne Fo. abanion a business so profitable, while 
can b with sou of so wort) aracter. 
JNO. B "& JNO. B LOCKE. 

ret for RICHARDSON SONS & OWDEN.) 

No. 36 Chureh Street, New Yor 





247 Broadway. 





371 BROADWAY. 
CATHOLIC PRESENTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 


ATHOLIC FRIENDS, but cal 
THE OLD- poenpynnyd ire CaTHOLIC anapquanvens, 
EDWARD DUNIGAN & BROTHER, 371 BROADWAY, 


[* SELECTING YOUR PRESENTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS, DO NOT FORGET YOUR Beer ae ee eidile of the 
chiefly prairie, 1 tf. b fine 

ni 
Sredechenten ah fa pre 


le, than an: 
And examine their rich and varied Apsertment of BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, and DEVO- mild and equible 
Style 


CHOICE FARM 


LANDS 
HE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAULEBOAD COMPANY Is NOW pm pae ELL 
gg arming Lands in T. fos 


000 Acres of Heo ds 'racts of 40 Acres and upwards, on 


Cong Credits, and at Low Rates 


ni 
lands were granted by the Government to aid in the construction of thi and 
est and mon fertile in the a. They extend from North East and North 
State, to the and ude every variety of = 
Tels of latitude. The N portion 

es, aud in the middle an find Southern sections Umber 
prairies and Ess at The climate is more healthy, 
er part of the country: Air ls pure and bracing, while liv- 

soap oo eset acl, being furd 


alternating with | beaut! 





VORtOns wonrey = svey Bindiog, and at aod supplies a le fuel, being furnished at man 
to suit nee \e and wood can be had “2 same rate per cord.—Building Stone of excellent quality also 
bas totem lacc of th cs roen are a black ries ares a4 fe d “a 
“ 2 essed tad fertilit; ese ve feet and 
ee on ig ‘The sy bea rolling)—thelr contiguity to this by which every facili yh travel 


Tney also publish 

Haydock’s Catholic Family Bible, Royal 4to. 
With Commentary Unabridged, the most Magnificent Edition of the Inspired Writings ever 
published on this side of the Atiantic, and the 

St. John’s Manual, 


ubiene’, 


aa Do Not Forget the Number, 371 Broadway. -€@ 
EDWARD DUNIGAN & BROTHER, 
(James B. Kieker], 
371 Broadwa: 





aa AT GIMBREDE’S.—Hand-made Paper, only to be procsred there. 
a@- AT GIMBREDE’S.—Striped Note Paper in Four Colours. 
a@- AT GIMBREDL’S.—Macquet Paper, 0! kept at any other store. 
aa AT GIMBREDE’S.—Alhambra Papers, in variety of shades and shapes, 











A perfect chef d’euvre of Gorgeous Binding, Beautiful Engravings, and Exquisite Typogra- transportation, to rd principal markeis Korth, South, East, 
hb 


pe 

ceives for 
The most Complete, Comprehensive, and Elegant Manual of CATHOLIC PRAYER, ever poate oy th a ate 
no ESLRG, MEDALS, ENGRAVINGS, STATUETTES, and MEDALLIONS in every purchasers, ch jm convey to tee abecleke titles in Fee Simple, free and clear 


cent. 
Greus notes ie ie 7. in 2, 3, 4, Sand6 ed me - = and are 
— tent Surveyors will 
whi have been disp: 


cents in Postage Stamps, and Books or frellkiow containing numerous instances of ~ TL 
ful farming, signed b 
the ney” 


oes pete teen | int eee French, or Germa: 
” Jou Pwo Land Commission 


sae ie w the 
ith which the protests of these 
more pragiable tthe prices asked, 





than those more remote at governmch. rates, -as the additi isa 
tuai tax on the iaiter, which must ust be borne ow the oy ay .) ihe reduced price hy a. 
x —The Title is Perf final payments are made, Deeds 
pointed by the State, and in whom the title is vested, to the 
clear of every, in- 


brance, lien rE FROM 
“THE PRICES ARE F M $6 TO $30 ; yy ag ONLY3PERCENT TWENTY PER 
t. will be deducted from the credit price Those who purchase On ong credi 
uired to improve Coston 
ive years, 80 as to have one-half the land under cultivation, at the end 
a these. whe wish.be axsonine e these Lands, free of 
a ary them in making selections. The Lands remaining unsold are as rich as those 
osed of.—Sectional Maps will be sent toany one who will enclose fifty 


respectable and well-known farmers living in - nei, 
Lands, ti og ark the State—a! e cost of fencing, price ag 
other ‘ntemationneitl a? ernie A fiven on app! 
er of the Tilinots Cemral. R. R. Co., 
linois Cen. Railroad Depot, Chicago, Tl. 





a= AT GIMBREDE’S.—French & English Note Papers, 300 varieties. 
a@- AT GIMBREDE’S.—A great variety of Papier-Mache Desks. 
1 AT GIMGREDE’S.—Elliptic Opera-glasses, in pearl and ivory. 
aa AT GIMBREDE'S.—French Sealing Wax, Gay and Sombre colours. 
sar AT GIMBREDL#’S.—Playing Cards, (Eucha & Picquet Packs). 














hing. 
- a... ‘tbe 


MOTHERS! 
MOTHERS!! 
MOTHERS!!! 


py a paw TO PROCURE MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP FOR CHILDREN 

g. Ithasnoequalonearth. It greatly facilitates the process of teetene by 
— reducing all inflammation—will allay all pain. and is sure to alate 
e bowels. pend upon it, mothers, it wit give rest to yourselves, and relief and health 


ae valuaple pr pa of one of the most experienced and skilful A 
in 


: our infants. Perfectly — in all case: 








ap AT GIMBREDE’S.—A Card Case included with each (plate). 
s@ A Case also included with 100 Cards, from an old plate. 


— AT GIMBREUVE’S.—Wedding Cards, Visiting and Business 
Cards (the approved style). 


az AT GIMBREDE’S.—The approved At Home and Church Invi- 
tation, on N te Paper, as originally introduced by him. 











is the 
phy aye and has’ been used with never- failing success in millions 


pak 
We believe it to be the best and surest remedy in the world, in all canes of Dysentery and 
Diarrhow in Children, whether ft arises trom teething or any other cau 
Tf life and hea)th can be estimated by dollars and cents, if is worth ite weight in gold. 
Millions of bottles are sold every year in the United States. It is an old aad well-tried re- 
med, 

Price, Only Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 

ma None genuine unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS is on the outside wrap- 


er. 
PO ilice, No. 13 Cedar Street, New York. Sold by druggists throughout the world. 





sp AT GIMBREDE’S.—Note Paper Invitations at the same price as Cards. 
ap AT GIMBREDE’S.—Visiting Cards engraved in proper style and finish. 
sp AT GIMBREDE’S.—Coloured Initial Stamping artistically executed. 











AT 588 Broadway, Metropolitan Hotel.—{xamine the specimens (that 
are HIs produc ions). 


a AT GIMBREDEL’S.—Bridal Fans.—< Splendid Assortment just imported, 
var) ing in price frum $5 to $25. 


GIMBREDE, Graveur de Cartes de Visite, Marlege, Billets d’ 
Tnvuation, &c., &c., #t Importeur d+ Papier et pte mn de Paris et de Loudres. On trouve 











HOLIDAY GOODS. 
SUE FIFPTY-BIGHTH ANNUAL DISPLAY OF FANCY GUODS, 
TOYS, GAMES, &c., SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
At Hinrichs’, Late Werckmeister’s, 
150 BROAD Way, 
CORNER OF LIBERTY STREET, UP STAIRS. 


8 NOW READY FOR THE INSPRUTION OF HIS CUSTOMERS AND THE PUBLIC | order to protuss the best impressions on unglazed cards. provided one hundred be 
road way. 


geoeraliy, and be would respectfully solicit an early 


auss‘ ane grande variete d’articles de luxe pour e Noce et fete du jour de L’an. 
GIMGREDE, Premier Graveur de C setes, a New York, ‘Hotel Metropolitaa, Broadway 


s@ PREPARE for the Roitgays. —Gentlemen will find it advan- 
tageous to order Visiting Cards for New ©’ Day, at OIMBRSDE'S, who, by his erent 
increased tacilities, is prepareu to tarot Diates in the fashionable texts at shor: notice, rm | 
ia the first style of the art. He also has the largest stock of all the newest kinds of Cards to 
be found in the e.ty, especially Bristol Board. N.B.—All old plates recut without charge, in 
ered. 





GIM“REDS&, Leader of Fashion in Card Engraving, 588 B 





VLADAY PRESENTS.—Send one to Your Counsry Friends, and 
one fur vourself. The  eroseres invention of the age. A 


ba 
SEWIN Mat HIN® FOR ONLY! 
Cc 8 the best machine that has quer been offered to the public, 
the most simple, and be feast liable to get out of re: 
Ik its work admirably, sews a tight 
Mata glance. 
It dves not miss or drop a stitch, and is perfectlv noiseless. 
ing every other machine in bepaey and finisn and enets only $5. 
ALL AT $85 BROADWAY, aad see it at work. 


a 
sUTIC aL FAMILY | in the Card Engravia 


besutifal S dese, end Gay one con learn to use weted, owing ie the locorrect style of 


EAD the following Notice.—GIMBR EDE, Leader of Fashton 
ug Du luecss, respectfully calls the attentioa of rtles aboat ordering 

their Wedding Cards, to the fact that all the orders *x~cuted at the fietropoliten Card-Ea 
. raving E-tabli-hment have given entire satisfaction, and that, in many instances, he hav 
| aes called upon to Re-ExXEcUT® cards furoished by inferior workmen, wi had been re- 
aesign and ge > bad engrar( 18. worse priut- 
ng, and an inferior quality of card or note paper. He would aleo state at the and 


S$ NOT TOO MUCH TO SAY Since All oung and ©) firm 
TS Truth, viz: that PROF. WOOD'S HAIR RESi Oka TIVE will oes ality 
the growth and colour of the hair, if used two or three times a week, to any imaginable age. 
Periectly restore the grey, cover the bald with na‘ure’s own ornament, the buir ; — it 
more soft and beautiful than any oil, and preserve the scaip free from all disease: 
reatestage. S atesmen, Judges, Attorneys, Doctors, Clergymen, Professional =, and 
entiemen and Lauies of all classes, all over the world, bear testimony that we do not say 
too much in its faveur. Read the folowing and judge : 

iekory Grove, St. Charles Co., Mo., Nov. 19. 1857. 

Prof. O. J. Wood—Dear Sir : Some time last summer we were induced to use some your 
Hair Restorative, and its effects were so wonderful, we feel it our duty to you and ihe af- 
flicted, to report it. Onr little son’s head for some time had been perfectly covered with 
sores, and some called it scald head. The hair almost entirely came off ix consequence, when 
a friend, seeing bis sufferings, advised us to use your Restorative. We did so, with litle 
hope of success, rise, and that of all our friends, a very few applications nd 
m_ ved the disease entirely, and a new and luxuriant crop of hair soon started ou 
can now say that our bey has as oo heasee, a scalp, and as laxnriant a crop of hair asany wer 
child. We can, ther- re, and do bere! reer, d your e, as @ perfeet remedy 
for all diseases of the scalp and hair. e e oy Pave am aed ae 

£0. ARAN 


Prof. Wood—Dear Sir: My hair had, cata severai years, been becoming prematurely g 
yon age Lo A, a a which rendered the constant abe men =, of oll nensueeeie 
woe I commenced using your Hair Restorative about two months ago it was 
in that e eaition; and ners continued its use till within the last three weeks, it has turned 
our , an ed a soitness and lustre greaily to be preferred to those pro- 
duced by the application of oils or any other preparation I bave ever used. I regard it as an 
indispensable article ae a lady’s wilet, whether to be used as a Hair Restorative or for 
the simple purpose of d of or beautifying the bair. You have permis<ion to refer to 
all who orn any de ab of its performing all that isclaimed for it. Mrs. C. Sraors 
Cincionati, O., Feb. i 4 Third 








Wellington, Mo haa 5, 1857, 
_, Prof. Wood—Dear Sir: By the advice of a friend of mine, who had beea using your Hair 





prin'ing are ali done on the premises, and ar er his immediate supervision. ° Tn the depart 
meat of S'amping Luitials & Crests on Note- Paper and Envelopes, he possesses facilities 

others, my method of sm! mbossi og being new, by which process the paper is notin the least 
discoloured or cut through. D.OR-PLATE: Sia new designs and io great variety, warranted 





R. A. D. WHITE, Jabrertan, | Guate Bag a at the Mercantile 
res 


Library Assvciation of New York f 
Literary I 
Canada, the arrangement, and preparation of C 


£ 


2 6,000 vols., $10 to 10.100 vols, $20 pe: ; 10 000 


vols., $30 per annum. SRP AIRING, tes RENOVATING: and REWINDING encsnsas 
be done on the 
pecial attention will be di 


upoa terms wee have never before be at 
epot, thereoy saving Timk, EXPeNss, and 
Y calles fon of 


fered, and which oon generally 


it, 
tutions, Universities, ta, eg, fuhools, ke : * shrongboat Aaa iter) a of the finest French an Eng ish Stationery, received direct from well-known manufaciories 


that pertains ‘stalogues of Libraries, and 4. cA. in Pearl, "teers, aod { Mosaic 
Gentiemen’s Private Libraries arranged ont, Rept in perfect order upon the following togethe with many oF 
22,000 te 


phon ag sumbers or Paudiopies tALS @N NSWSP APRS, of remote 


of the best silver, and engraved in such style of letter as may be best suited to name. Ia 
connectiou with the Engraving department will always be iouad ajatenaele selec'ed stock 


of De La Rae, Merrion, Macquet, aad Monier; also a rich selection of BRIDAL and 

mountings, elaborately carved and fetats with siieens 

r fine sends, among whicd it td, 1 b ha ores ritin 

Aoteameny Odour Cases, Maye Cases, Portmona: sont ses, Cards, rushes, Lavin’ 
ame T Pomades, oniet Goods To cune!a: ne est 

a of Wed ling Boveinpeeto. 'o be fou d in the city. Onvexs received for the del delivery of of 

Wedding Iovitausos. GIMBREDE, Engraver, 588 Broadway, Bast side. 














rected to the 

or recent dates, either Gritish, French, German or American. —Leuers addressed oo TU THE } Cumiovs. Iam Pare: names 

the care of Mr. C. B. NORTON, Appletons’ Building, New w York, will meet with ‘saaboreto persons ive srdecmone tor whom f, taffeve-ekec re-executed both oos she 

attention. Si ames aaainaoas eal sallaode teva aoe Boom ts GIMBREDE, 

JRENZING—FRENCH—For Removing Grease or Stains of any des HW 20, 20 Goon ana get “Pata for 1.°—Take an agency for 
cription. from the most Jeligate fabric, without injuriog <he colour or justre. Also, f oar Pont ubliestions. The tore such (be Tbe possivillty of loss. 

cleaning Kid Gloves. ° + ow sale by — mily will be glad to obtain some of them For Paviculare eadrenn, v peas 


?. « 
Broadway, cor. of Fourteeuth Street. 


FOWLER & WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, New Yo-x. 


I wae induced to try it. I bad the fever, some time last May, aud nearly ev 
hair in my head came out. Now my hair has come in a great deal thicker than ever it was. 
Nothing but a duty and sympathy that I feel to communicate to others who are afflicted as I 
have been, would iaduce me ee pe this public ackno mayne ee = of the benefit I have re- 
ceived from Prof. Weod's You P A. R. Jacons. 
The Restorative is put up in bottles of three si aan large, "medium. and smali ; the 
small bolds ¥¢ a pint, and retails for one dollar per medium hvids at least twenty 
per cent more in propor*ion than the small, retails for cb dello per © battle: the large holds 





a quart, Speerst =e in proportion, and retails for oe dollars a bottle. 

vu. J. WOOD & © Fropeigters, 222 cedaey. N. Y¥., (in the great N. ¥. Wire 
tatistiaeaste and Nawarket Street, St. Louis, ‘And sold by all good Draggists 
Fancy Goods Dealers. 





OUIa war? PILLS and OINTMENT.—The dire hydra of dis- 


hg spepsia, is driven totally and finally irom the s: — by this gceat anu-bilions 
remedy ; i, wie ie the Oinrment reduces the ioflammation = S Gout and Rheumatic 
fecuions. The Pils net in waieon, cuoling and Tefreabing the hea’ blood, and renovating 


the vital organizat 
sold ai the manuf ciney, No. 9% Maiden Lane, New York; and by all druggists, at 25c., 
and $1 per box or pot. 


W. YOUNG & CO, PROPRIETORS, 
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